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Strike against an Architect, Manchester. 


E alluded briefly last 

fer i s@ week to what seemed 
to us, and seems still, 

; shameful proceedings 

on the part of the 


Manchester. Union 
bricklayers against 
Mr. Waterhouse, the 
architect of the Man- 
chester Assize Courts 
and the County Gaol. 
The possibility of 
such an occurrence 
applies to so many 
of our readers, that 
it is necessary, if on 
no other ground, that 
we should make the 
particulars known. 


some months ago, 
> and still continues, 
. §% | against Mr. Bramall, 
SAC) \ fs) the contractor for the 
G ) Assize Courts and the 

y a Coy new gaol in Manches- 

Fas’ fae * P 

as aS ter. The strike re- 

lated exclusively to 
the management of the works. Mr. Bramall 
employed as foreman a man named Kettle, 
in whom he trusted; and Kettle, who had 
been a master, put at the head of the 
bricklayers’ labourers a man who had already 
served him in the same capacity. This ar- 
rangement was resisted by the men. They 
alleged that, by custom of the trade, the first 
labourer who offered himself for a job was en- 
titled to be the head man of the gang. There 
was no written rule to this effect, but it was a 
custom. It is not disputed that the master has 
the power, by dismissing all the men above any 
man whom he may prefer, to place him at the 
head of the gang, and take on the rest at the 
tail, so that the utility of the rule is not very 
apparent. However, Kettle had broken it, and 
the labourers struck work. This threw the 
bricklayers off work, and they adopted the 
labourers’ quarrel as their own. To supply the 
place of the labourers, Kettle engaged “‘ navvies,” 
and announced that the bricks would be wheeled 
down to the works. This raised the question of 
hods versus barrows; and barrows were de- 
nounced as an innovation. A bricklayers’ com- 
mittee determined that Kettle was “ unfit for his 
post,” and insisted upon his dismissal. But Mr. 
Bramall refused to part with his foreman, and 
the works were abandoned. The bricklayers 
induced the carpenters on the Assize Courts to 
leave work, and the magistrates had to engage 
workmen from a distance to finish them, The 
strike still continued on the works of the new 
gaol, but Mr. Bramall succeeded in obtaining 
a sufficient number of non-unionists to carry 
them on. 

The bricklayers, finding they were not suc- 
ceeding, now addressed themselves to the archi- 
tect, and urged him to interfere with Mr. 
Bramall; and, as the architect was exceed- 
ingly anxious that the work should be done, 
and moreover had satisfied himself that the 
primary cause of the dispute was an infringe- 
ment, on Mr. Bramall’s part, however slight, 
of the ordinary customs of the trade, he did 
what he could towards bringing about a settle- 





A strike occurred | 


ment of the dispute. The men demanded the 
dismissal of Kettle, and said that if that were 
conceded they would not press their claim for 
payment for lost time. 

Mr. Waterhouse appears to have taken the 
men’s side to a considerable extent, and did 
what he could to carry out their views, but with- 
out success. 

Another deputation, composed of men be- 
longing to different trades, then called on him 
shortly after, going over the old ground, and 
complaining that a man had been allowed to 
work as a bricklayer at the gaol who had never 
set a brick before in his life, and that the work 
which had been lately done by non-unionists was 
not equal to the work which the union men had 
done. He promised to inquire into the case of 
the incompetent bricklryer, and assured the men 
he would pass no bad work, whether done by 
union or non-union men. They again urged 
him to endeavour to settle the dispute, and said 
| they believed the contract gave him power to 
| dismiss Kettle. This he denied; but promised 
| he would do what he could to bring about a 
| settlement. He could not, however, succeed, 
|Mr. Bramall being determined to support 
| Kettle. 

The bricklayers then concentrated their wrath | 
on the architect. He was informed that if| 
Kettle were not dismissed’ by a certain day, the 
other works under his superintendence in Man- 
chester should be stopped ; and, in the course of 
a few days, the threat wus carried into execu- | 





tion, and all his other works in Manchester and “ 


its neighbourhood, as far as the brickwork was 
concerned, were suspended. 

He wrote a letter to the Association pointing 
out the injustice of their proceedings, denying 
their charges, and almost. suing them to re- 
consider their determination. But all in vain, 
and so the matter still remains. He offered to 
hand over the works he had in hand to other 
architects if the men would yo on with their work ; 
but without avail. One buiider had all his other 
works stopped for daring to carry on one of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s buildings. Even lime and brick 
merchants were prevented from supplying ma- 
terials for his works, and, as Mr. Waterhouse 
says,—“ If the thing be carried out to its logical 
results, I suppose I shall ‘ind in time that my 
butcher and baker are compelled to refuse my 
custom.” 

He has offered to submit the point in dispute 
to arbitration; but this has been rejected: in 
fact, they propose to ruin him. 

It now behoves Mr. Waterliouse, as it seems 
to us, to take a different atiitude towards the 
leaders in these scandalous proceedings, and at 
once to institute proceedings against them for 
conspiracy. If need be, the whole body of the 
profession should assist him in it. 

There are very serious matters involved in 
this case ; matters affecting the well-being and 
progress of the community. The working- 
classes have seen, by the unanimity with which 
the recently proposed Discharge Note was dis- 
couraged by the public, that every disposition 
exists to support them in all just efforts to main- 
tain or advance their position; but they may 
rely upon it that such proceedings as those to 
which we have been forced to draw attention 
will separate from them good friends, and will 
tend to bring about a public opinion very diffi- 
cult to be resisted. 








FOGS. 


Tuere has been a considerable amount of 
information obtained latterly about fogs; and 
as these vapours affect the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist in their respective pursuits, 
perhaps, more than they do persons following 
other occupations, we purpose cailing attention 
to the string of facts meteorological observers 
have patiently threaded. None of our readers 
who were forced to go into the streets of London 











—— 


on Saturday evening in last week, will see the 
word “fog” without a certain amount of per- 
sonal interest. 

A fog is a mixture of air with minute globules 
of water. Far from being the useless inconve- 
nience dwellers in towns are apt to consider 
fogs, they play an important part in the 
economy of the earth’s surface. Indeed, it is 
calculated that if the aqueous vapour contained 
in the ordinary atmosphere were removed but 
for one single summer night, every plant upon 
the face of the globe not capable of bearing 
intense cold would perish. The minute quan- 
tity of water suspended in the atmosphere acts 
a8 a warm mantle to the earth, absorbing and 
radiating heat that would otherwise be dispersed 
in space, and so lost to our vegetation. It ig 
estimated that the atmosphere under ordinary 
conditions contains, on an average, but one 
globule of water to two hundred particles of air, 
and that this one globule absorbs eighty times 
as much heat as the collective two hundred 
particles. Looking at fogs as reservoirs of 
watery particles from which the atmosphere 
replenishes itself, we can appreciate their use- 
fulness. Professor Tyndall, who a few weeks 
ago received a medal in acknowledgment of the 
addition he has made to modern knowledge 
on this subject, has made a series of extremely 
delicate experiments relating to the absorption 
and radiation of heat by vapours and permanent 
gases. He writes that but for the aqueous 
vapours in the air the warmth of our fields and 
gardens would pour itself unrequited into space, 
and the sun would rise upon an island held fast 
in the grip of frost. 

Fogs are of two kinds: local and general. 





For some time Dr. J. H. Gladstone obtained re- 
turns of the occurrence of fogs at different 
stations round the coasts of the United King- 
dom. These have enabled him to make several 
guiding generalizations. General fogs are known 
to extend over a district measuring from 100 
miles to 200 miles in length, and sometimes over 
still larger tracts. Sea fogs are generally of this 
character. Local fogs are confined to limited 
areas not extending beyond the neighbourhood 
of a single station, except in rare cases, when 
they have extended to two. Dr. Gladstone’s ob- 
servations have led him to conclude that there is 
nothing intermediate between those two kinds 
of fog; they either extend over a space occupied 
by a great many stations or are confined to one 
small area; for there is scarcely any record of a 
fog extending to three or four stations and no 
more, or of fogs insensibly passing into one ano- 
ther. Probably local fogs are due to certain 
conditions only existing at the several spots at 
which they occur; and the prevalence of general 
fogs at sea to the absence of such peculiarities 
upon the broad uniform surface of the ocean. 
The most extensive fog traced by Dr. Gladstone 
occurred on the 22nd and 23rd of June, 1861. 
All England, Wales, and Scotland were veiled 
in one vast mist, except part of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk coasts, and a few places in the extreme 
north of Scotland; and the same fog extended 
across the ocean, and touched various parts of 
the Irish coast. 

Certain places appear to possess an attraction 
for fogs, or to be peculiarly liable to become the 
landfall of these wandering vapours. The Suffolk 
coast, Yorkshire, the headlands of Cornwall and 
Wales, are some of the landing-places most fre- 
quented. The fogs taking up a centre in York- 
shire sometimes pervade the coast as far north 
as Aberdeenshire, and as far south as Suffolk, 
and even, occasionally, re-appear at the Fore- 
lands ; at other times they confine themselves 
within the limits of Northumberland and Lin- 
colnshire. Now and then, these vast vague 
visitors make a wingless flight acruss the main- 
land, to take water again in the Bristol Channel. 
Curiously, the Mouth of the Thames is rarely 
invaded by them. Dr. Gladstone’s returns from 
Ireland, however, are more complete, and extend 
over a longer period than those gathered at 
home. From these it appears that the south- 
eastern corner of Ireland is often the centre of 
fogs that cover the coasts of Wexford, and 
obscure the whole southern and eastern shores. 
Another point of attraction is the western half 
of the southern shore, where the fogs land within 
a compass bounded by Minehead on one side and 
Valencia on the other. The northern and north- 
west shores are singularly free from them, 
Scotland is frequently included in the fogs 
visiting the eastern coast of England ; and 
sometimes the Shetlands are pervaded by the 
same palpable presence. The Orkneys are 
within large fog areas. The architect can apply 
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the information thus gleaned, and any extension 
of it hereafter placed at his disposal, to great 
advantage. Ina neighbourhood found to have 
especial natural attractions for fogs, he will be 
careful to use no building materials upon which 
equeous exert deleterious influences. 
He would be wise, also, to avoid the use of any 
material in internal decorations likely to be 
affected from damp. In those localities shown 
to be exempt, or nearly so, from fogs, frescoes, 
and other vehicles of art requiring a dry atmo- 
sphere, might be ventured upon with a greater 
probability of a happy issue than experiments 
upon no such reference. 

Under some conditions fogs become sources 
of danger to human life: these conditions, 
it is almost meediess to remark, occur most 
frequently at sea. Human ingenuity has 
endeavoured to counteract this tendency by 
inventing a system of fog-signals, whereby 

ips can be informed of their neighbour- 
hood to dangers. The lights that mark such 
places in ordinary weather are not visible 
im fogs: recourse is therefore had to sounds. 
These, again, are so much affected by the direc- 
tion of the wind, and by the density of the fog, 
that persons interested in the preservation of 
the life and property committed to the seas are | 
anxiously casting about to obtain improved | 
methods of signalling. They look towards sub- | 
marine signal by sound as a mode most likely | 
te be more efficacious than any other, from the. 
known power that water possesses of trans-| 
mitting sound; but the details and development | 
of this scheme yet require to be workedout. Our 
marine engineers may give the matter thought. 

The signal most approved by the sailors is the 
gun. Bells and gongs are also extensively used ; 
but, im some cases, have been abandoned for 
guns. The ammunition for a single gun costs 
about 2001. a year. Besides the expense, there 
is the objection that guns are also fired by ships | 
in distress; and the firing depends upon the) 
punctuality of the signal-men. The intervals | 
at which they are fired is generally half an hour ; | 
but, when rapid steamers are expected, as at) 
mail stations, more frequently. The Holyhead | 
gun is fired every fifteen minutes. There is a 
bell at the Copeland Light, Belfast Lough, which | 
ig tolled by machinery. This is stated to have 
been heard at a distance of thirteen miles, but as 
its locality happens to be noted for the number 
of wrecks occurring in foggy weather, it can be of 
little real efficacy. At Boulogne the signal-bell 
is placed on a parabolic reflector made of ma- 
senry; but this contrivance for intensifying 
sound does not seem to have answered very | 
well. Some other material for the reflector 
would probably be more suitable. 

The steam whistle has been applied as a fog | 
signal. One is used in the Bay of Fundy, and 
is said to be heard eight miles off. The air-| 
whistle blown by bellows is not heard at such 
long distances. Horns and trumpets blown by 
men are also used. Mr. Holmes has applied steam 
to these trumpet signals with considerable suc- 
cess. The instrument has a long reed: it is 
blown by steam of about 20 Ib. pressure. One 
of Holmes’s instruments was heard at a distance 
of nine miles and a half. Mr. Daboll’s instru- 
ments are said to great power. Mr. 
Rebertson, of Poplar, has patented a gun- 
trumpet as a fog signal. 

The loss of the Anglo-Saron, with most of her 
crew and passengers, in a fog, in June, 1863, 
occurred only a few days before a memorial was 
forwarded to the Board of Trade from the 
British Association urging the national import- 
ance of an inquiry that had for its object the 
saving of human life under similar circumstances, 
and suggesting that the Board should set on 
foot a series of experiments to determine upon 
the best kind of fog signals. This memorial 
threw out the suggestion that a central station 
should be appointed for experiments, and pointed 
out the suitability of the flag-ship at Spithead 
for such a site; and that coast-guards or other 
officials should be set to record the results at 
various points at a series of distances of from 
two to ten miles, and in all directions, so that 
the difference in the transmission of sound when 
with or against the wind should be observed. 
Guns, bells, gongs, drums, steam-whistles, organ- 
pipes, Holmes’s and Daboll’s trumpets, were all 
recommended for test; and it was suggested 
that the relative efficiency of the various calibre 
and charges of powder of the guns, the weight 
of bells, the forces of blows, the steam-pressure 
send co eerie earns should be all noted. 

t attention to the probable superiorit 
of subaqueous signals. But the Board of Trade 





allotted the settlement of the question to the 
marine department. This branch of the public 
service commuuicated with the Trinity House: 
the Trinity House Elder Brethren referred it to 
Dr. Faraday. The professor recommended the 
Corporation not tomakethe researches, 
on the grounds of the difficulty, the magnitude, 
and the of the investigation. 

One of the instruments already invented for 
the subaqueous transmission of sound is the 
Siren. This is a box with a lid pierced with 
numbers of oblique apertures, through which a 
fluid passes and causes it to revolve with a musi- 
cal noise, which is intensified under water in an 
extraordinary degree. Bells, too, have been 
tried. A bell has been struck by a hammer 
under water and heard at a distance of nine 
miles across the Lake of Geneva; and Professor 
Wheatstone has ascertained that a wonderful 
sound is emitted by tubes fitted with the em- 
bouchures of organ-pipes when made to speak 
under water by a current of that fluid. An 
American application of the whistle to the re- 
volving cylinder of lighthouses appears to be an 
ingenious contrivance not yet tried in this 
country. It is the suggestion of Mr. Wilder, 
Detroit, Michigan. By this contrivance the 
signal whistles at regular intervals as the lights 
revolve: it does not depend upon the punc- 
tuality of an attendant, nor does it involve any 
cost for combustibles or charge. This has 
several advantages over the subaqueous system 
(which presents the drawback of requiring a 
hearing-tube to be dipped into the water 
and the ear applied to it to hear signals at 
any great distance, as sounds made beneath the 
surface are reflected when they come to the 
junction of air and water); but it has the wind 
to contend against as a rival noise, and as a 
power that sweeps all sound before it in one 
direction. The economical use of the power of 
the revolving cylinder, however, is worthy of 
note. It could be as easily made to toll a bell. 

A London fog is one of the sights of the 
metropolis. Where else does the atmosphere 
assume the aldermanic tint and density of green 
turtle soup? In what other part of her 
Majesty’s dominions can her subjects boast of 
being invisible to the rest of their fellow crea- 
tures beyond arm’s length ? Where else may we 
stand by and watch men, women, and childrer, 
and vehicles pages into the palpable air as into 
a stranded, discoloured, “‘ yawning gulf,”—taking 
the latter to mean some open-jawed danger 
peculiar to the seas? The London fog, too, has 
ordinances of its own. When its silent approach 
is perceived, a thousand and more boys are 
ready, with links and shouts, to pioneer passen- 
gers through it. Vehicles seem to muffle their 
wheels and find their way, warily, to the nearest 
quarters. The lamplighters turn out and set 
dots of yellow glare, at intervals, along the 
streets. The shops are lighted with gas; and as the 
darkness becomes more intense the silence of a 
snow-storm, broken only by occasional shouts as 


again, settles upon the great home of three 
millions of people. As the fog vanishes, its re- 
tainers, the linkboys, also disappear ; omnibuses 
commence tearing to and fro again; cabs whip 
round sharp corners with redoubled velocity ; 
stall-keepers are “discovered” on the kerb 
giving finishing touches to the disposition of 
their wares, or extra polish to their pyramids of 
fruit, as though some stage-curtain had been 
withdrawn; careful householders turn out the 
gas, burner by burner, and the population re- 
turns to its ordinary pursuits with the sensation 
of having risen early twice that day. There is 
nothing like it in the country ; a fog towards the 
coast is scarcely more than a silvery haze, an- 
swering well to its name of “sea-fret ;’ and the 
white eddies that disengage themselves from 
inland low-lying grounds, and unfurl their 
wreaths over field after field till the whole land- 
scape is enveloped in a dewy and almost lumi- 
nous mist, form a very different visitation to the 
smoke-laden vapour that tarnishes the gilded 
ball on the top of St. Paul’s and blackens the 
traceried canopy-work on Westminster Abbey. 
If the Londoners would consume their own 
smoke, they might exchange their steamy, 
clammy, choky, old-brass-coloured fog for a 
mist scarcely less silvery than that which depo- 
sits dew on asphodels. 

Thus we find fogs have their beneficial uses 
like everything else in Nature’s domains ; that 
eta own wilfalness that intensifies their 

ensity into a metropolitan fog; farther that 
there is a deficiency in the efficacy of existing 





a 


fog-signals, and consequently an opening for the 


exercise of mechanical and scientific genius on a 
matter that bears upon the ever-important ques- 
tion of the saving of life. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE.* 


In this nineteenth century, according to the 
author of the contribution to the subject of 
house-planning, of which we have already given 
some account, a new era in domestic plan 
was entered upon. Whilst as regards art- 
architectural the portion now passed of the 
century, an age of revival, has been accom- 
panied by the open avowal (as he puts the 
case,) of the styles as “ oe mang, pt in their 
way,’ our practice of planning come to an 
adopting “ quite indiscriminately and inter- 
changeably,” two classes of models, the Palla- 
dian and other forms of Italian on the one hand, 
and the Elizabethan and pure Medisval on the 
other. Of the “two processes of reasoning in- 
volved” in the competition, as in all arts and 
letters, between Classicism and Gothicism, the 
Classic Mr. Kerr considers to have had no effect 
upon domestic arrangement in this century ; 
whilst the Gothic revival, he says, has had much. 
Indeed, he believes that the “ chief consideration 
which brought the Tudor and Elizabethan Man- 
sion as a whole into fashion, was the obvious 
superiority of its plan.” 

r. Kerr remarks that it may be of use here 
to remember a reaction that there was, and 
of which the tendency is yet observable, from 
the pretentiousness of the Palladian, which 
accompanied its stateliness; for “it must be 
looked upon as a rule that an English gentleman 
will desire to avoid obtrusiveness even at the 
sacrifice of a good deal of that importance which 

belongs to the rank, wealth, education, 
and character of his class.” 

Palladian plan went out chiefly as “the solid 
block of building, generally with wings attached 
and Basement Offices ;’ Elizabethan plan came 
in “commonly, perhaps chiefly,” as “the qua- 
drangular system, with the Domestic Offices on 
the Ground-floor, sometimes se and some- 
timee not.” As examples of the manner of the 
first quarter of the century, the author adduces 
the plans of Longleat as remodelled, and Tod- 
dington, both already named, and mentions 
those of Wollaton (altered), Cassiobury, Fonthill, 
Abbotsford, and Eaton Hall, besides “ various 
Castles so called.” The arrangement of Long- 
leat he refers to frequently; and he con- 
siders the plan of enhanced value reason 
of its combination of “ freedom from Palladian 
restraint,” with “that perfect symmetry which 
the professional architects of the time would 
still necessarily seek after,—...” Amongst its 
noticeable features are a “ noble suite of Public 
rooms ;” a Principal Staircase, central yet pri- 
vate; the ready communication with the Dining- 
room from the Kitchen, and “the still almost un- 


,improvable grouping of the chief offices gene- 
the flame of a torch comes into view and is lost | a fo & 


rally ;’ and, as “last, not least,” the complete- 
ness of the Private Suite of rooms,— ing so 
suggestive of comfort according to the habits of 
an English family, being to be found “except 
iecemeal,” in the eighteenth-century mansions. 
general block-plan of this building is simply 
quadrangular, or with projections of the bay- 
windows,— there being two internal courts. 
Toddington was a “somewhat extreme case of 
the development of the Medizval idea as then 
understood.” The main house is quadrangular; 
the domestic offices take the same form, and are 
attached to the angle of the first group ; and the 
stables are also quadrangular, and similar in 
their position with reference to the second 
group; but the interior arrangement is not so 
good as in the case of Longleat. The Palladian 
principle settled into that which is commonly 
ealled the ‘“ Square-house,” with or without a 
basement of offices,;—a form to which a wing is 
attached at pleasure for the offices, or one wing 
for offices and one for stables. Sometimes the 
offices have been more elaborately developed, 
attached to the rear, and made to embrace a 
small court-yard; sometimes the pair of wings 
provides certain principal rooms, and encloses an 
entrance-court in front. In all these changes, 
and those more recent, the abandonment of 
basement-offices has become more and more 
established. “The present state of the rivalry 
of style in respect of plan,” says the author, 
may be set forth in a sentence :— 
“ First, the old Palladian manner has died sway, ex- 
cept in the common ‘square house ;’ secondly, the Mediw- 








* Bee p. 2, ante, 
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velgptocizie Speke Stivaed, compared i suiate of 
instances, with perfect success ; and, , alt 
it cannot be said that our Palatial-Italian cae take 


t with them a new system of plan to do battle with 


the ay, om manner (which would be needless), 
certainly there has taken the place of Palladianism es 


large number of our best Mansions an equal! 


Classical 
manner of a has proved leselt a worthy 
rival to the best Eli m, and may even, on certain 
ga —_ is ~ —_ s ed sg ence Re 
of unfettered canetliabes js the Mediav merit ; onl 
when duly refined by an educated and skilful judgment, 
can never be in recede from its position; but 
there is the stately Classic symmetry, on the other hand, 
all grace and balance on indeed to be astill greater 
refinement, the work of a more highly-educated and 
more skilful form of judgment), which must not hedenied 
one iota of its pretensions until the price of its elegance is 
the sacrifice of convenience.” 

To illustrate the practice of these two systems 
of arrangement, or “Styles of Plan,” four 
pairs of plans are given,—each pair being con- 
sidered to present a fair contrast of Classic and 
Gothic of their kind, The first 
pair comprises a plan of Liwyn House, Oswestry, 
and one of Old Connaught, Wicklow, the former a 
ically disposed plan, having a square 
top-lighted saleon in its centre, and the latter 
(to which and to Mr. Kerr’s remarks upon it we 
referred in our former article), a plan with 
Medieval features, such as a hall entered from a 
porch at one end of it, a passage-way behind 
“screens,” and a bay-window at the end where 
the “ dais” would have been. Both these houses 
are of very recent date. The second pair com- 
prises plans of Osborne House and Balmoral 
Castle, these two being considered particularly 
eligible as having been based on the instructions 
of the same person, the late Prince Consort, and 
as having been intended for the self-same oceu- 
pation. In each, perfect domestic convenience 
was aimed at; yet the plans present a striking 
dissimilarity. One is founded upon the Italian 
Villa, the other upon the Elizabethan Manor- 
house : in the former, symmetry prevails in spite 
of a certain purpose of irregularity in the bulk : 
in the latter, “ notwithstanding an obvious desire 
to provide that regular disposition of thorough- 
fare lines which is so important a means of con- 
venience, and none the less that simple regu- 
larity of partitionment which belongs to good 
plain modern rooms, yet” Medisevalism “displays 
itself constantly in an unaffected but decided 
disregard of all needless or fictitious correspond- 
ence.” The next contrast is between the plan 
of Bridgewater House and that of West Shandon, 
on the Clyde, which last, Mr. Kerr says, “ shows 


perhaps as much of the disorderly convenience | 
| with which Beckford surrounded his estate at | 


peculiar to Mediwval plan as could safely be 
compressed within the space,” the “entire 
composition ” suggesting “the idea of a rabbit- 
warren,” where you could “get from anywhere 
to everywhere at a jump — provided” you 
knew “the way.” Finally are given two plans 
by the author, with the same items of accommo- 
dation in each, and “equal stateliness.” At the 
end of the book, moreover, there is a plan, also 
by the author, intended to represent the modern 
arrangement in Scotland, “the best ordinary 
application of the Medizeval principle, but con- 
sidered to be deficient in internal refinement :” 
only the irregularity that is inevitable, becoming 
a merit ; whilst intentional, or even unnecessary 
obliquity is “an affectation and an inconve- 
nience.” These Scotch plans have many good fea- 
tures, but combined with defects, as in the inter- 
nal lighting. Thereader will not fail to observe 
that the author's argument in favour of irre- 
gularity of disposition, is not all that might be 
hastily supposed, and that the case in favour of 
symmetry remains pretty much as we viewed it. 

The first Part of the beok, or preliminary 
essay, is concluded with the inquiry, “ What 
may be the more immediate prospects of do- 
mestic plan at this moment?” We have a 
system of plans the resources of which are not 
understood. Mere accommodation is overflow- 
ing; whilst, in convenience and comfort, the 
best works of our architects leave little to be 
desired. Yet in our best works, the family 
apartments are frequently far inferior to the 
offices,—“ the reason being,” he says—we do not 
feel sure whether correctly —* that the science of 
the superior apartments is a superior effort.” 
And he finds that there is “another grievance 
(of universal prevalence),” “the want of due con- 
sideration for the all-important question of 
Aspect.” Niggardliness of space, and insuffi- 
cent provision fer internal salubrity and external 
disposition, and for cheerfulness of general cha- 
racter, are to be noticed; and the “ complex 
qualities of stateliness wedded to comfort, and 
comfort to stateliness,” are frequent desiderata : 








but all are “capable of being supplied from a 


proper study of the abundant resources of the 
existing English system.” As to which of the two 
great styles now practised is to displace the 
other, or how far may a compromise or combi- 
nation be effected? and, what is the natural 
style of the soil ? —these questions often mocted, 
and not so often answered, need not be evaded. 
“The grandeur, refined balance, and re , of the 
Italian manner in its highest efforts are attributes ail its 
own. The piquant utilitarianism of the Medieval mamer 
is none the less peculiar to itself. This is so, just as much 
as in the d tive element the Classic style possesses 
the same grandeur, refined balance, and repose, and the 
Gothic the same piquant utilitarian charm. But these 


ulate ourselves, may in 


without collision; we cannot 
consent to part with either of them. Some of our arcent 
archeologist architects may occasionally stretch a point 
to carry Medieval authenticities into practical house- 
building; but the effort is harmless,—if it pleases the 
resident and family. Any similar attempt to reproduce 
the identical glories of some forlorn Roman or Venetian 
pelazzo could only result in the same way.” 

We stop quotation to express difference with 
Mr. Kerr as to the harm done, even as taking the 
meaning of his words to be confined to plan. 
We say, without reference to Medizval or Italian, 
there is harm done beyond that to the first 
resident, and to his family,—of whom our author 
takes little account. Every one who enters the 
house, or who sees it, is exposed to harm, te a 
certain extent: moreover the house will not be 
pulled down on the decease of the first resident ; 
it will pass to others,—perhaps not his family ; 
and the art and the building-practice of some 
succeeding generations will be prejudiced 
through the errors or whims of him who thought 
he had right to do what he liked with his 
own. No one has the moral right to perpetuate 





author restricts his attention, still inclades 
houses in great variety of magnitude, and such 
as may differ considerably through local circum- 
stances and tastes of occupants: so that a 
scheme of classification of their features, which 
may be applicable to all the houses, is not 
easily made. But our author finds that the 
house of an English gentleman is divisible into 
two departments, one of them that of the Family, 
and the other that of the Servants. In some 
mansions of very superior class, another special 
department is constituted by the State-rooms. 
As out-door departments or appendages, there 
are the Stables and the Farm-offices. Such is the 
author’s primary classification. The subdivision 
of the Family Department, and that of the Ser- 
vants’ Department, we gave in our last article. 
With this introduction, he arrives at the general 
considerations affecting the arrangement of the 
Family Apartments. But, before specifying what 
these considerations are, as required to govern 
the rooms generally, with the supplementaries 
and thoroughfares, he says,— 

** The points which an English gentleman of the present 
day values in his house are comprehensively these :— 


Quiet comfort for his oy and guests,— 

Thorough convenience for his domestics,— 

Elegance and importance without ostentation,” 
* * . * * 


** However small and compact the house may be, the 
family must have privacy and the servants commodious- 
ness; andthe whole dwelling muzt display an unassuming 
grace,” 

Even grandeur, he observes, must not be pre- 
tentious, or wealth ostentatious: “the at- 
tributes of an agreeable English home must 
never be sacrificed.” The general requirements 





a blunder by his ignorance of architecture. 
Why is it that general self-education, and the 
education of his children, are the duty of every | 
man, and should be required of him by the) 
State? Surely not alone that the lack of educa. 
tion may be iis misfortune, but because the | 
deficiency will make him a non-contributor to | 
the world’s progress, and even a centre from | 
which evil will radiate beyond the limits of his | 
family. Properly viewing a question, whether of | 
house-building, education, or morals, it will be | 
found there is incumbent upon every one who has | 
work to do, the duty that he should accomplish | 
that work in the best manner, seeking counsel 
if need be. The ground we take, and have 
taken before, seems to us plain and the only 
right ground, that he who erects a bad building, 
even though it be within his park, and hidden | 
for a period by a wall as impenetrable as that 


} 
| 


Fonthill, does a public injury. We do not ex-| 
pect the world at large to assent to this, in the 
nineteenth century, or to some other truths; | 
but we expect Mr. Kerr to see that “ the effort ” | 
that “pleases the resident and his family” is | 
not necessarily, as he writes it, “‘ harmless.” | 

Mr. Kerr continues, saying that there are | 
demands of the day, which refuse to recognise 
mere authority; so that the competition of styles 
proceeds not only under such modification, but 
along with their mutual influence and aid. And 
to “the never uninteresting question, What is | 
our natural style?” he answers by directing 
attention to his essay, wherein he has “ not | 
failed,” throughout, to “ award to domestic plan 
of the Medizeval type its full claim to historical | 
authority on English ground.” But the question, 
he says, is not thus at the end. 

‘* Whatever our national type of the old world, there 
was superadded, at the birth of the new world, in Eng- 
land only as everywhere else, and in the subject before us 
only as in a hundred others, a singular majesty-and-grace- 
combined—we call it the Classic—character, which this 
new world gathered rom a in its Italian birth- 
place, and with which it clothed itself, never to be divested 
of it again, unless indeed some great change should come 
over intellect which is far beyond our foresight. Both | 
types, therefore, are our inheritance in moderx England; | 
and to suggest the repudiation of either is to imply dis- 
loyalty to both.” 

Our author then proceeds to the “ Exposition 
of Plan as now practised,” or “ Part Second” of 
his volume. We have already specified the titles 
of its Divisions, and those of the subsidiary 
sections of each Division. It first discusses the 
general principles to be kept in view, and of 
which the relative importance must be left to be 
decided by the individual architect, according 
to what may be the conditions, as of site, and 
then gives attention to each feature in the plan 
of a house, defining its purpose, and its situation 
most to be desired,—as with reference to aspect, 
and to the position of other features of the 
plan,—and treating of the positions for doors, 
windows, and fireplaces, and the provision to be 
made for furniture. 

Of course, the class of habitation to which the 








which he enumerates and treats under separate 

heads, are, Privacy, Comfort, Convenience, Spa- 

ciousness, Compaetness, Light and Air, Saln- 

brity, Aspect and Prospect, Cheerfulness, Ele- 
, Importance, and Ornament, 

The idea implied under the first head, was the 
basis of the primary classification. Lustrations 
of the want of privacy may be found im “ houses 
of the smaller sort,” where one entrance admits 
visitors and tradespeople, thin partitions transmit 
sounds, and odours from the kitchen fill the 
house. It should be understood, that the bulk 
of the volume is applicable rather to eountry- 
houses than to houses in towns, where many of 
his requirements could not at all be answered. 
However, in any house of tolerable dimensions, 
a separate staircase for servants’ use becomes 
necessary. Advancing in the scale of establish- 
ment, “privacy of corridors and es becomes 
a problem ;” and the lines of traffic of servants 
and family respectively, have to be kept clear of 
each other at recognized points. The author 
says,— 

‘The idea which underlies all is simply this. The 
family constitute one community ; the servants another. 
Whatever may be their mutual regard and confidence 2: 


dwellers under the same roof, each class is entitled to 
shut its door upon the other, and be alone.” 


He considers the Classic model “ certainly less ” 
favourable to privacy than the Medieval; in 
other words, “that the open central lines of 
thoroughfare in Italian plan must favour pub- 


| licity, whilst the indirect routes of the Medizval 


arrangement must equally favour privacy.” 

Secondly, there is to be considered Comfort. 
Much of what it includes might come under the 
term convenience, which, however, the author 
prefers to apply to another quality. The com- 
fortableness of a house is described as the 
“exemption from all such evils as draughts, 
smoky chimneys, kitchen smells, damp, vermin, 
noise, and dust; summer sultriness and winter 
cold; dark corners, blind passages, and musty 
rooms.” As to the separate apartments, it is 
too frequently considered he says, that any form 
will make a good room, if space and height be 
adequate, and doors and windows sufficiently 
distributed. 


‘* But here lies the cause of incaleulable shortcomings 
in respect of comfort. As a rule, no random arrange- 
ments of this kind ought to be tolerated. No room ought 
to pass muster on the plan until the designer has in 
imagination occupied it and proved it comfortable. It is 
not too much if he plots upon the drawing every impor- 
tant article of furniture which the room has to receive, 
and so establishes its capacities and qualities beyond all 
hezard. A little fastidiousness on paper will save much 
discomfort on the building. Take, for instance, the case 
of a gentleman’s Business-room of small size, or a Study ; 
and sup that when the occupant comes to place his 
desk in it he discovers that he must choose between three 
evils (and it is not unfrequently the case), whether he 
shall turn his back to the fire, or to the door, or to the 
window. He will be told, perhaps, that the reason of 
this awkwardness lies in the conflicting claims of a neigh- 
bouring apartment; or that it is the fault of the access, 
or the chimney breast, or the prospect, or what not; but 
the simple fact is that it is the fault of the architect,—the 
room has not been carefully planned. It istrue, it would 
be dangerous to assert that the architect is bound to pro- 
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the information thus gleaned, and any extension 
of it hereafter placed at his disposal, to great 
advantage. Ina neighbourhood found to have 

ial natural attractions for fogs, he will be 
careful to use no building materials upon which 
aqueous exert deleterious influences. 
He would be wise, also, to avoid the use of any 
material in internal decorations likely to be 
affected from damp. In those localities shown 
to be exempt, or nearly so, from fogs, frescoes, 
and other vehicles of art requiring a dry atmo- 
sphere, might be ventured upon with a greater 
probability of a happy issue than experiments 
based upon no such reference. 

Under some conditions fogs become sources 
of danger to human life: these conditions, 
it is almost needless to remark, occur most 
frequently at sea. Human ingenuity has 
endeavoured to counteract this tendency by 
inventing a system of fog-signals, whereby 
ships can be informed of their neighbour- 
hood to dangers. The lights that mark such 
places in ordinary weather are not visible 
in fogs: recourse is therefore had to sounds. 
These, again, are so much affected by the direc- 


allotted the settlement of the question to the 
marine department. This branch of the public 
service commuuicated with the Trinity House: 
the Trinity House Elder Brethren referred it to 
Dr. Faraday. The professor recommended the 
Corporation not to make thesuggested researches, 
on the grounds of the difficulty, the magnitude, 
and the expense of the investigation. 

One of the instruments already invented for 
the subaqueous transmission of sound is the 
Siren. This is a box with a lid pierced with 
numbers of oblique apertures, through which a 
fluid passes and causes it to revolve with a musi- 
cal noise, which is intensified under water in an 
extraordinary degree. Bells, too, have been 
tried. A bell has been struck by a hammer 
under water and heard at a distance of nine 
miles across the Lake of Geneva; and Professor 
Wheatstone has ascertained that a wonderful 
sound is emitted by tubes fitted with the em- 
bouchures of organ-pipes when made to speak 
under water by a current of that fluid. An 
American application of the whistle to the re- 
volving cylinder of lighthouses appears to be an 
ingenious contrivance not yet tried in this 





tion of the wind, and by the density of the fog, 
that persons interested in the preservation of | 
the life and property committed to the seas are | 
anxiously casting about to obtain improved 
methods of signalling. They look towards sub- | 
marine signal by sound as a mode most likely | 
to be more efficacious than any other, from the 
known power that water possesses of trans-| 
mitting sound; but the details and development | 
of this scheme yet require to be workedout. Our 
marine engineers may give the matter thought. 

The signal most approved by the sailors is the 
gun. Bells and gongs are also extensively used ; 
but, in some cases, have been abandoned for 
guns. The ammunition for a single gun costs 
about 2001. a year. Besides the expense, there 
is the objection that guns are also fired by ships | 
in distress ; and the firing depends upon the 
punctuality of the signal-men. The intervals | 
at which they are fired is generally half an hour ; | 
but, when rapid steamers are expected, as at | 
mail stations, more frequently. The Holyhead | 
gun is fired every fifteen minutes. There is a) 
bell at the Copeland Light, Belfast Lough, which | 
is tolled by machinery. This is stated to have 
been heard at a distance of thirteen miles, but as 
its locality happens to be noted for the number 
of wrecks occurring in foggy weather, it can be of 
little real efficacy. At Boulogne the signal-bell 
is placed on a parabolic reflector made of ma- 
senry; but this contrivance for intensifying 
sound does not seem to have answered v 
well. Some other material for the reflector 
would probably be more suitable. 

The steam whistle has been applied as a fog 
signal. One is used in the Bay of Fundy, and 
is said to be heard eight miles off. The air-' 
whistle blown by bellows is not heard at such | 
long distances. Horns and trumpets blown by 
men are also used. Mr. Holmes has applied steam | 
to these trampet signals with considerable suc- | 
cess. The instrument has a long reed: it is! 
blown by steam of about 20 Ib. pressure. One| 
of Holmes’s instruments was heard at a distance | 
of nine miles and a half. Mr. Daboll’s instru- | 
ments are said to possess great power. Mr. 
Robertson, of Poplar, has patented a gun- 
trumpet as a fog signal. 

The loss of the Anglo-Sazon, with most of her 
crew and passengers, in a fog, in June, 1868, 
occurred only a few days before a memorial was 
forwarded to the Board of Trade from the 
British Association urging the national import- 
ance of an inquiry that had for its object the 
saving of human life under similar circumstances, 
and suggesting that the Board should set on 
foot a series of experiments to determine upon 
the best kind of fog signals. This memorial 
threw out the suggestion that a central station 
should be appointed for experiments, and pointed 
out the suitability of the flag-ship at Spithead 
for such a site; and that coast-guards or other 
officials should be set to record the results at 
various points at a series of distances of from 
two to ten miles, and in all directions, so that 
the difference in the transmission of sound when 
with or against the wind should be observed. 
Gans, bells, gongs, drums, steam-whistles, organ- 
pipes, Holmes’s and Daboll’s trumpets, were all 
recommended for test; and it was suggested 
that the relative efficiency of the various calibre 
and charges of powder of the guns, the weight 
of bells, the forces of blows, the steam-pressure 
~ the Reet should be all noted. 

called attention to the probable superiority 
of subaqueous signals, But the Board of Trade 





country. It is the suggestion of Mr. Wilder, 
Detroit, Michigan. By this contrivance the 
signal whistles at regular intervals as the lights 
revolve: it does not depend upon the punc- 
tuality of an attendant, nor does it involve any 
cost for combustibles or charge. This has 
several advantages over the subaqueous system 
(which presents the drawback of requiring a 
hearing-tube to be dipped into the water 
and the ear applied to it to hear signals at 
any great distance, as sounds made beneath the 
surface are reflected when they come to the 
junction of air and water); but it has the wind 
to contend against as a rival noise, and as a 
power that sweeps all sound before it in one 
direction. The economical use of the power of 
the revolving cylinder, however, is worthy of 
note. It could be as easily made to toll a bell. 
A London fog is one of the sights of the 
metropolis. Where else does the atmosphere 
assume the aldermanic tint and density of green 
turtle soup? In what other part of her 
Majesty’s dominions can her subjects boast of 
being invisible to the rest of their fellow crea- 
tures beyond arm’s length ? Where else may we 
stand by and watch men, women, and childrer, 
and vehicles pases into the palpable air as into 
a stranded, discoloured, “‘ yawning gulf,’— taking 
the latter to mean some open-jawed danger 
peculiar to the seas? The London fog, too, has 
ordinances of its own. When its silent approach 
is perceived, a thousand and more boys are 
ready, with links and shouts, to pioneer passen- 
gers through it. Vehicles seem to muffle their 
wheels and find their way, warily, to the nearest 
quarters. The lamplighters turn out and set 
dots of yellow glare, at intervals, along the 
streets. The shops are lighted with gas; and as the 
darkness becomes more intense the silence of a 
snow-storm, broken only by occasional shouts as 


the flame of a torch comes into view and is lost | 


again, settles upon the great home of three 
millions of people. As the fog vanishes, its re- 
tainers, the linkboys, also disappear ; omnibuses 
commence tearing to and fro again; cabs whip 
round sharp corners with redoubled velocity ; 
stall-keepers are “discovered” on the kerb 
giving finishing touches to the disposition of 
their wares, or extra polish to their pyramids of 
fruit, as though some stage-curtain had been 
withdrawn; careful householders turn out the 
gas, burner by burner, and the population re- 
turns to its ordinary pursuits with the sensation 
of having risen early twice that day. There is 
nothing like it in the country ; a fog towards the 
coast is scarcely more than a silvery haze, an- 
swering well to its name of “sea-fret ;’ and the 
white eddies that disengage themselves from 
inland low-lying grounds, and unfurl their 
wreaths over field after field till the whole land- 
scape is enveloped in a dewy and almost lumi- 
nous mist, form a very different visitation to the 
smoke-laden vapour that tarnishes the gilded 
ball on the top of St. Paul’s and blackens the 
traceried canopy-work on Westminster Abbey. 
If the Londoners would consume their own 
smoke, they might exchange their steamy, 
clammy, choky, old-brass-coloured fog for a 
mist scarcely less silvery than that which depo- 
sits dew on asphodels. 

Thus we find fogs have their beneficial uses 
like everything else in Nature’s domains ; that 
it is our own wilfalness that intensifies their 
density into a metropolitan fog; further that 
there is a deficiency in the efficacy of existing 
fog-signals, and consequently an opening for the 


exercise of mechanical and scientific genius on a 
matter that bears upon the ever-important ques- 
tion of the saving of life. 








THE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE.* 


In this nineteenth century, according to the 
author of the contribution to the subject of 
house-planning, of which we have already given 
some account, a new era in domestic plan 
was entered upon. Whilst as regards art- 
architectural the portion now passed of the 
century, an age of revival, has been accom- 
panied by the open avowal (as he puts the 
case,) of the styles as “ + mg ptm in their 
way,” our practice of planning come to an 
adopting “ quite indiscriminately and inter- 
changeably,” two classes of models, the Palla- 
dian and other forms of Italian on the one hand, 
and the Elizabethan and pure Medisval on the 
other. Of the “two processes of reasoning in- 
volved” in the competition, as in all arts and 
letters, between Classicism and Gothicism, the 
Classic Mr. Kerr considers to have had no effect 
upon domestic arrangement in this century ; 
whilst the Gothic revival, he says, has had much. 
Indeed, he believes that the “ chief consideraticn 
which brought the Tudor and Elizabethan Man- 
sion as a whole into fashion, was the obvious 
superiority of its plan.” 

Mr. Kerr remarks that it may be of use here 
to remember a reaction that there was, and 
of which the tendency is yet observable, from 
the pretentiousness of the Palladian, which 
accompanied its stateliness; for “it must be 
looked upon as a rule that an English gentleman 
will desire to avoid obtrusiveness even at the 
sacrifice of a good deal of that importance which 
properly belongs to the rank, wealth, education, 
and character of his class.” 

Palladian plan went out chiefly as “the solid 
block of building, generally with wings attached 
and Basement Offices ;’ Elizabethan plan came 
in “commonly, perhaps chiefly,” as “the qua- 
drangular system, with the Domestic Offices on 
the Ground-floor, sometimes separate and some- 
timee not.” As examples of the manner of the 
first quarter of the century, the author adduces 
the plans of Longleat as remodelled, and Tod. 
dington, both already named, and mentions 
those of Wollaton (altered), Cassiobury, Fonthill, 
Abbotsford, and Eaton Hall, besides “ various 
Castles so called.” The arrangement of Long- 
leat he refers to frequently; and he con- 
siders the plan of enhanced value | reason 
of its combination of “freedom from Palladian 
restraint,” with “that perfect symmetry which 
the professional architects of the time would 
still necessarily seek after,—...” Amongst its 
noticeable features are a “noble suite of Public 
rooms ;” a Principal Staircase, central yet pri- 
vate; the ready communication with the Dining- 
room from the Kitchen, and “the still almost un- 
improvable grouping of the chief offices gene- 
rally ;’ and, as “last, not least,’ the complete- 
ness of the Private Suite of rooms,—nothing s0 
suggestive of comfort according to the habits of 
an English family, being to be found “except 

iecemeal,” in the eighteenth-century mansions. 
general block-plan of this building is simply 
quadrangular, or with projections of the bay- 
windows,— there being two internal courts. 
Toddington was a “somewhat extreme case of 
the development of the Medisval idea as then 
understood.” The main house is quadrangular; 
the domestic offices take the same form, and are 
attached to the angle of the first group ; and the 
stables are also quadrangular, and similar in 
their position with reference to the second 
group; but the interior arrangement is not so 
good as in the case of Longleat. The Palladian 
principle settled into that which is commonly 
called the ‘ Square-house,” with or without a 
basement of offices,—a form to which a wing is 
attached at pleasure for the offices, or one wing 
for offices and one for stables. Sometimes the 
offices have been more elaborately developed, 
attached to the rear, and made to embrace a 
small court-yard; sometimes the pair of wings 
provides certain principal rooms, and encloses an 
entrance-court in front. In all these changes, 
and those more recent, the abandonment of 
basement-offices has become more and more 
established. “The present state of the rivalry 
of style in of plan,” says the author, 
may be set forth in a sentence :— 
** First, the old Palladian manner has died » OX- 
cept in the common ‘square house ;’ secondly, the 








* Bee p. 2, ante, 
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the sacrifice of convenience.” 

To illustrate the practice of these two systems 
of arrangement, or “Styles of Plan,” four 
pairs of plans are given,—each pair being con- 
sidered to present a fair contrast of Classic and 
Gothic arrangements of their kind. The first 
pair comprises a plan of Liwyn House, Oswestry, 
and one of Old Connaught, Wicklow, the former a 
symmetrically disposed plan, having a square 
top-lighted saloon in its centre, and the latter 
(to which and to Mr. Kerr’s remarks upon it we 
referred in our former article), a plan with 
Medizeval features, such as a hall entered from a 
porch at one end of it, a passage-way behind 
“screens,” and a bay-window at the end where 
the “dais” would bave been. Both these houses 
are of very recent date. The second pair com- 
prises plans of Osborne House and Balmoral 
Castle, these two being considered particularly 
eligible as having been based on the instructions 
of the same person, the late Prince Consort, and 
as having been intended for the self-same occu- 
pation. In each, perfect domestic convenience 
was aimed at; yet the plans present a striking 
dissimilarity. One is founded upon the Italian 
Villa, the other upon the Elizabethan Manor- 
house: in the former, symmetry prevails in spite 
of a certain purpose of irregularity in the bulk: 
in the latter, “ notwithstanding an obvious desire 
to provide that regular disposition of thorongh- 
fare lines which is so important a means of con- 
venience, and none the less that simple regu- 
larity of partitionment which belongs to good 
plain modern rooms, yet” Medieevalism “displays 
itself constantly in an unaffected but decided 
disregard of all needless or fictitious correspond- 
ence.” The next contrast is between the plan 
of Bridgewater House and that of West Shandon, 
on the Clyde, which last, Mr. Kerr says, “ shows 
perhaps as much of the disorderly convenience 
peculiar to Mediwval plan as could safely be 
compressed within the space,’ the “entire 
composition ” suggesting ‘‘the idea of a rabbit- 
warren,’ where you could “get from anywhere 
to everywhere at a jump — provided” you 
knew “the way.” Finally are given two plans 
by the author, with the same items of accommo- 
dation in each, and “equal stateliness.” At the 
end of the book, moreover, there is a plan, also 
by the author, intended to represent the modern 
arrangement in Scotland, “ the best ordinary 
application of the Medizeval principle, but con- 
sidered to be deficient in internal refinement :” 
only the irregularity that is inevitable, becoming 
@ merit; whilst intentional, or even unnecessary 
obliquity is “an affectation and an inconve- 
nience.” These Scotch plans have many good fea- 
tures, but combined with defects, as in the inter- 
nal lighting. The reader will not fail to observe 
that the author’s argument in favour of irre- 
gularity of disposition, is not all that might be 
hastily supposed, and that the case in favour of 
symmetry remains pretty much as we viewed it. 

The first Part of the beok, or preliminary 
essay, is concluded with the inquiry, “ What 
may be the more immediate prospects of do- 
mestic plan at this moment?” We have a 
system of plans the resources of which are not 
understood. Mere accommodation is overflow- 
ing; whilst, in convenience and comfort, the 
best works of our architects leave little to be 
desired. Yet in our best works, the family 
apartments are frequently far inferior to the 
offices,—“ the reason being,” he says—we do not 
feel sure whether correctly —*“ that the science of 
the superior apartments is a superior effort.” 
And he finds that there is “ another grievance 
(of universal prevalence),” “the want of due con- 
sideration for the all-important question of 
Aspect.” Niggardliness of space, and insuffi- 
cent provision for internal salubrity and external 
disposition, and for cheerfulness of general cha- 
racter, are to be noticed; and the “‘ complex 
qualities of stateliness wedded to comfort, and 
comfort to stateliness,” are frequent desiderata : 
but all are “capable of being supplied from a 





proper study of the abundant resources of the 
existing English system.” As to which of the two 
great styles now practised is to displace the 
other, or how far may a compromise or combi- 
nation be effected ? and, what is the natural 
style of the soil ? —these questions often mooted, 
and not se often answered, need not be evaded. 

“ The grandeur, refined balance, and re , of the 
Italian manner in its highest efforts are attributes all its 
own. The piquant utilitarianism of the Medieval manner 
is none the less peculiar to itself. This is so, just as much 
as in the decorative element the Classic style possesses 
the same grandeur, refined balance, and repose, and the 
Gothic the same piquant utilitarian charm. But these 
eharneteristies, we must congratulate ourselves, may in 
plan at any rate co without collision; we eannot 
consent to part with either of them. Some of our ardent 
archeologist architects may occasionally stretch a point 
to carry Medigval authenticities into practical house- 
building; but the effort is harmless,—if it pleases the 
resi and family. Any similar attempt to reproduce 
the identical glories of some forlorn Roman or Venetian 
pelazzo could only result in the same way.” 

We stop quotation to express difference with 
Mr. Kerr as to the harm done, even as taking the 
meaning of his words to be confined to plan. 
We say, without reference to Medizval or Italian, 
there is harm done beyond that to the first 
resident, and to his family,—of whom our author 
takes little account. Every one who enters the 
house, or who sees it, is exposed to harm, to a 
certain extent: moreover the house will not be 
pulled down on the decease of the first resident ; 
it will pass to others,—perhaps not his family ; 
and the art and the building-practice of some 
succeeding generations will be prejudiced 
through the errors or whims of him who thought 
he had right to do what he liked with his 
own. No one bas the moral right to perpetuate 
a blunder by his ignorance of architecture. 
Why is it that general self-education, and the 





author restricts his attention, still includes 
houses in great variety of magnitude, and such 
as may differ considerably through local circum- 
stances and tastes of occupants: so that a 
scheme of classification of their features, which 
may be applicable to all the houses, is not 
easily made. But our author finds that the 
house of an English gentleman is divisible into 
two departments, one of them that of the Family, 
and the other that of the Servants. In some 
mansions of very superior class, another special 
department is constituted by the State-rooms. 
As out-door departments or appendages, there 
are the Stables and the Farm-offices. Such is the 
author's primary classification. The subdivision 
of the Family Department, and that of the Ser- 
vants’ Department, we gave in our last article. 
With this introduction, he arrives at the general 
considerations affecting the arrangement of the 
Family Apartments. But, before specifying what 
these considerations are, as required to govern 
the rooms generally, with the supplementaries 
and thoroughfares, he says,— 

* The points which an English gentleman of the present 
day values in his house are comprehensively these :— 


Quiet comfort for his family and guests,— 
orough convenience for his domestics,— 
Elegance and importance without ostentation,” 
* * * 


> . 
“ However small and compact the house may be, the 
family must have privacy and the servants commodions- 
ness; and the whole dwelling must display an unassuming 
grace.” 
Even grandeur, he observes, must not be pre- 
tentious, or wealth ostentatious: “the at- 
tributes of an agreeable English home must 
never be sacrificed.” The general requirements 
which he enumerates and treats under separate 
heads, are, Privacy, Comfort, Convenience, Spa- 





education of his children, are the duty of every | ciousness, Compactness, Light and Air, Salnu- 
man, and should be required of him by the brity, Aspect and Prospect, Cheerfulness, Ele- 


State? Surely not alone that the lack of educa- | 
tion may be jis misfortune, but because the | 


deficiency will make him a non-contributor to 


nce, Importance, and Ornament, 
The idea implied under the first head, was the 
basis of the primary classification. Illustrations 


the world’s progress, and even a centre from 'of the want of privacy may be found m “ houses 


which evil will radiate beyond the limits of his | of the smaller sort,” where one entrance admits 
| visitors and tradespeople, thin partitions transmit 
‘sounds, and odours from the kitchen fill the 
| house. 
| of the volume is applicable rather to country- 


family. Properly viewing a question, whether of 
house-building, education, or morals, it will be 
found there is incumbent upon every one who has 


| work to do, the duty that he should accomplish 


that work in the best manner, seeking counsel 
if need be. The ground we take, and have 
taken before, seems to us plain and the only 
right ground, that he who erects a bad building, 
even though it be within his park, and hidden 
for a period by a wall as impenetrable as that 
with which Beckford surrounded his estate at 
Fonthill, does a public injury. We do not ex- 
pect the world at large to assent to this, in the 
nineteenth century, or to some other truths; 
but we expect Mr. Kerr to see that “ the effort ” 
that “ pleases the resident and his family” is 
not necessarily, as he writes it, “‘ harmless.” 

Mr. Kerr continues, saying that there are 
demands of the day, which refuse to recognise 
mere authority; so that the competition of styles 
proceeds not only under such modification, but 
along with their mutual influence and aid. And 
to “the never uninteresting question, What is 
our natural style?” he answers by directing 
attention to his essay, wherein he has “ noi 
failed,” throughout, to “ award to domestic plan 
of the Mediseval type its full claim to historical 
authority on English ground.” But the question, 
he says, is not thus at the end. 

** Whatever our national type of the old world, there 
was superadded, at the birth of the new world, in Eng- 
land only as everywhere else, and in the subject before us 
only as in a hundred others, asingular majesty-and-grace- 
combined—we call it the Classic—character, which this 
new world gathered rom antiquity in its Italian birth. 
place, and with which it clothed itself, never to be divested 
of it again, unless indeed some great change should come 
over intellect which is far beyond our foresight. Both 
types, therefore, are our inheritance in modern England ; 
and to suggest the repudiation of either is to imply dis- 
loyalty to both.” 

Our author then proceeds to the “ Exposition 
of Plan as now practised,” or “ Part Second” of 
his volume. We have already specified the titles 
of its Divisions, and those of the subsidiary 
sections of each Division. It first discusses the 
general principles to be kept in view, and of 
which the relative importance must be left to be 
decided by the individual architect, according 
to what may be the conditions, as of site, and 
then gives attention to each feature in the plan 
of a house, defining its purpose, and its situation 
most to be desired,—as with reference to aspect, 
and to the position of other features of the 
plan,—and treating of the positions for doors, 
windows, and fireplaces, and the provision to be 
made for furniture. 

Of course, the class of habitation to which the 


| 


It should be understood, that the bulk 


houses than to houses in towns, where many of 


| his requirements could not at all be answered. 
| However, in any house of tolerable dimensions, 
|a@ separate staircase for servants’ use becomes 


necessary. Advancing in the scale of establish- 
ment, “privacy of corridors and passages becomes 


a problem ;”’ and the lines of traffic of servants 
and family respectively, have to be kept clear of 
jeach other at recognized points. The author 


| Says,— 

“The idea which underlies all is simply this. The 
family constitute one community ; the servants another. 
Whatever may be their mutual regard and confidence as 
dwellers under the same roof, each class is entitled to 
shut its door upon the other, and be alone.” 


He considers the Classic model “ certainly less” 
|favourable to privacy than the Mediwval; in 
'other words, “that the open central lines of 
thoroughfare in Italian plan must favour pub- 
licity, whilst the indirect routes of the Medieval 
arrangement must equally favour privacy.” 

Secondly, there is to be considered Comfort. 
Much of what it includes might come under the 
term convenience, which, however, the author 
prefers to apply to another quality. The com- 
fortableness a house is described as the 
“exemption from all such evils as draughis, 
smoky chimneys, kitchen smells, damp, vermin, 
noise, and dust; summer sultriness and winter 
cold; dark corners, blind passages, and musty 
rooms.” As to the separate apartments, it is 
too frequently considered he says, that any form 
will make a good room, if space and height be 
adequate, and doors and windows sufficiently 
distributed. 

‘* But here lies the cause of incalculable shortcomings 
in respect of comfort. As a rule, no random arrange- 
ments of this kind ought to be tolerated. No room ought 
to pass muster on the plan until the designer has in 
imagination occupied it and proved it comfortable. It is 
not too much if he plots upon the drawing every impor- 
tant article of farniture which the room has to receive, 
and so establishes its capacities and qualities beyond all 
hazard. A little fastidiousness on paper will save much 
discomfort on the building. Take, for instance, the case 
of a gentleman’s Business-room of small size, or a Study ; 
and sup that when the occupant comes to place his 
desk in it he discovers that he must choose between three 
evils (and it is not unfrequently the case), whether he 
shall turn his back to the fire, or to the door, or to the 
window. He will be told, perhaps, that the reason of 
this awkwardness lies in the conflicting claims of a neigh- 
bouring apartment; or that it is the fault of the access, 
or the chimney breast, or the prospect, or what not; but 
the simple fact is that it is the fault of the architect,—the 
room has not been carefully planned. It istrue, it would 








be dangerous to assert that the architect is bound to pro- 
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vide for each individual apartment aa arrangement as 
perfect and complete as if itself alone were the subject of 
plan; questions of compromise must continually arise, 
and often they will prove hard of solution; but the skill 
of the designer has its chief task here, in reducing every 
compromise, by sheer patience of contrivance, to a 
minimum ; and the plan can never be considered perfect 
whilst anything of the sort is so left as to provoke the per- 
ception of a radical defect, or even a serious di ort.” 


Convenience is distinguished from Comfort, 
aa referring to the active, whilst the latter to 
the passive,—convenience being the character- 
istic which results from an arrangement of parts 
in such relation as may enable the establishment 
to be carried on in perfect harmony ; and it is 
of two branches, one relating to the family and 
the other to the domestics. The requirements 
of the offices are more difficult to fulfil than those 
of the family department. 

In the chapter on Spaciousness, the author 
says, that this requirement, an element of comfort 
and convenience alike, ought never to be under- 
valued, though it often is. It would be better 
to choose a smaller number of rooms, than a 
larger with the rooms of questionable size. 


‘* There are many otherwise good houses in which the 
sense of contractedness is positively oppressive ; you feel 
a constant fear of overturning something, a sense of being 
in somebody’s way; you speak in a subdued voice, lest 
you should be heard outside, or upstairs, or in the kit- 
chen; you breathe as if the place were musty; you in- 
stinctively stoop to pass through a doorway ; you sit con- 
tractedly in your chair, and begin even to hie contractedly 
inbed; and to step out into the open garden, or even 
uylon the footpath of a street, seems an act of peas ro 
frek space. And there are others, perhaps of much less 
4 egate size and importance, where the mind and body, 
the 


















irits, and even the self-esteem of a man, seem to 
and acquire vigour under the simple influence of 
elbow-room.” 
pactness, the author calls “the exquisite 
»’ “opposed to spaciousness, but only in 
ce, and by way of contrast.” The other 
ions combine to give to the plan an ex- 
and straggling character; and this in- 
ore and more with each increase in the 


guage, the more we have, the harder is 
eping it well together,—the greater the 
ore difficult the preservation of its unity. 
completeness of convenience in one form pro- 
duce inponveni¢nce in another. The very elaboration of 
the mechanism disjoints it.”’ 


ary question; but “the more 
of the quality is that compact- 


reqtired jin {/Country-houses.” The best com- 
s that which provides the shortest 
utes; yet compactness is “not 


ppearance of the drawing.” Mere 
gularity of |plan, as there seen, may be only 
apier-deep | beauty:” “in the actual house, 
merits|jare altogether lost; whereas it is 
case that arrangements which are 
g both convenient and compact, 
havejon pafer\an aspect of irregularity and want 
of hich strikes the superficial critic as 
evidenc crudity.” ° 

Lijtl¢ is said in\the chapters on “ Light and 
Air,’ gnd “S ty ;” but many of the points 
relatiig to the latter belong to Site, which is 
treated of in the next Part of the volume. 

On the other hand, much that is valuable is 
put forth under “ Aspect and P. »’—con- 
joined subjects, to which the author has paid 
considerable attention; and he here gives an 
“‘ aspect-compass,” which shows the quarters 
whence the different winds blow, those in which 
the sun rises and sets on the longest day, and 
the shortest, and the ranges of sunshine for 
different points of the compass. of arocom 
is properly defined as “the relation of its win- 
dows to sunshine and the weather.” The pro- 
spect of a room has to be considered, “ with 
relation, first, to the landscape, and, secondly, 
to the light in which that is to be seen.” There 
is no doubt that Mr. Kerr is quite correct in 
saying that every room has, according to its 
particular purpose, a better aspect as 
to a worse. He is not content with this: he 
says, the room has “a certain very limited range 
of suitable aspect as opposed to the whole re- 
mainder of the compass more or less decidedly 
objectionable ;” and there is truth in this also. 
But here, as he allows, “ arises one of the greatest 
possible difficulties of plan, demanding on the 
part of the architect so much careful attention 
to domestic requirements, and so much patient 
exercise of skill in plotting as to be itself 
a science.” Considerations of prospect are 
frequently at variance with those of aspect; 
whilst the former, not to mention other matters, 
are insisted upon by the person about to build. 







compromise, generally, or more frequently than 
our author’s chapter seems to imply would be 
requisite. In towns, he says that questions of 
aspect and prospect are so entirely “subordinated 
to others that they may be said to be altogether 
lost sight of,” whilst he appears not to con- 
sider the case of aspect hopeless. It is clear 
that, in towns, there is little scope for attaining 
the object unless by varying the disposition of 
rooms according as the house may be on one or 
the other side of a street; and even in suburbs 
it is difficult to escape from “ the rule of absolute 
parallelism to the high road.” But “too fre- 
quently in the open country,” where, he says, 
“everything in respect of site is perfectly un- 
trammelled,” aspect is so little regarded as to 
raise a question whether the matter of it is un- 
derstood. There can be no doubt that it should 
be understood, in order that the inevitable com- 
promise may be effected in the best manner ; and 
Mr. Kerr’s chapter, and his frequent allusions to 
the subject in the volume, should be carefully 
studied. He considers that when considerations 
of prospect are allowed to set aside entirely 
those of aspect, the error of judgment is a grave 
one ; for, prospect, he thinks, loses its charm in 
the eye that constantly looks upon it; whilst 
aspect, if radically unsuitable, will never loge its 
unpleasantness. Acknowledging that there are 
few things in the whole province of plan more 
difficult and complicated than the disposal of 
rooms so that that they may possess the advan- 
tages of aspect and prospect together, he notes 
as simple expedients, the provision of extra 
windows specially placed, that is for prospect, 
and the use of bay-windows of special plan ; the 
rule which he recommends being, in fine, that 
whenever the considerations of aspect and those 
of prospect happen to be quite irreconcilable, 
the proprieties of aspectshould be deemed of most 
importance, and that some mode of turning the 
prospect to account otherwise should be devised. 

The quality next considered is “ Cheerfulness,” 
which in our climate he would adopt as a leading 
idea. The chief element of cheerfulness is the 
sunshine ; so that the question is that of aspect: 
though prospect is equally important. The other 
elements he specifies as “ Spaciousness of plan, 
loftiness of ceilings, a slight excess (rather than 
otherwise) of light and air, a character of deco- 
ration and furniture neither too heavy nor too 
dark [he is here going beyond the field of plan], 
all coupled, of course, with comfort and conve- 
nience, without which it is difficult to make by 
any means a cheerful house.” 

Then follows the consideration of the requisite 
“Elegance.” The more advanced the taste, the 
more fastidious it becomes; and “ repugnance 
to the meretricious or obtrusive has sometimes 
even led to a sort of repudiation of the element 
of elegance itself, . . .” Persons the most exalted 
seek relief in their private retreats by the adop- 
tion of simplicity; but whilst the luxury of 
grandenr is reduced to a limit, grace need not be 
quite rejected. The limit is indicated by the 
term Elegance. 

“* Grandeur and artistic ambition must be spared even 
in places of state: mere richness will often be pronounced 
vulgar; simple grace, and elegance, and perfect finish 
are generally enough ; their absence, it is true, will be at 
once detected, but any endeavour to reach beyond them 
will be labour in vain.” 

It would be a mistake, he thinks, to fancy 
that the “ssthetic abstemiousness ” of English 
gentlemen is not shared by the ladies ; and he 
says that the “ sound principles of criticism upon 
which the pretentious is discarded” are fully 
comprehended by the latter. 

Under the head “ Importance,” however, he 
remarks that there are considerations of dignity 
essential to the plan of a Gentleman’s House. 
Though removed from ostentation, the house must 
be equally removed from meanness. Solid value 
for the money spent should be provided. The im- 
portance of the rooms as a whole will greatly 
depend upon the means of communication: in 
fact, Mr. Kerr says, whenever display is allow- 
able at all it should there begin, and that when 
the quality of Importance has to be carried into 
that stateliness which is proper for dwellings of 
the very first rank, Italian plan will offer great 
facilities for effect. 

The recognition of the English taste amongst 
“the superior orders” as “averse to rich or 
sumptuous effects,” does not lead Mr. Kerr to 
repudiate altogether, ornamentation. That, he 
says, would be “an act of morbid archaism which 
English gentlemen, and still more English ladies, 
would not approve.” There should be no “ex- 
cessive adornment,” which is “ almost invariably 
vulgar, and at the best barbaric,”—“no exu- 





It results that the choice of aspect ends in a| berance ;” but there should be “no poverty.” 





Even in simplicity there may be “ an affectation 
as demonstrative as any other; and when the 
fastidiousness of excessive refinement takes re- 
fage in a mental blank, it is but an artificial 
idiocy in taste.” In a “Gentleman’s House 
there should be neither ostentation nor an oppo- 
site extreme; the house, he says,— 

** ought to be not substantial, comfortable, con- 

i i . It t 
ponies — well riser f _— , enemas tibeeattiy, 
wage | keeping on the side of simplicity and m 


lin to the grace of elegance as the beauty 
which will mn ae lo but avoiding none the less 
Ss enial, but in- 


that erty of dress which is not self- 


Mr. Kerr’s view that hospitality requires there 
should be a certain adornment, is the same as 
Mr. Garbett’s in his Principles of Design in 
Architecture, that courtesy requires it. We are 
pleased to find the accordance between the 
two writers: only, we are inclined to add that 
the possession of means involves the duty not 
merely of the hospitality and courtesy which 
may be comprised in abstaining from “ poverty 
of dress,”’ but of the investment of the means so 
that they may return a positive contribution to 
the progress of art. Mr. Kerr, however, is much 
nearer to our view, in his later assertion, than 
he was in his other, above, on which we joined 
issue with him. 

The several qualities, or requirements, treated 
of with reference to the Family Apartments, 
are discussed again,—or the chief of them are,— 
when the author comes to the Domestic Offices. 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. Kerr 
minutely, through the remaining sections of this 
first division of the second of his work, or 
through the divisions headed “ State Rooms, 
&c.,” “The Domestic Offices,” and “The Sta- 
bling and Farm Offices, &c.” His definitions 
under the separate heads “ Dining-room,” 
“Dining and Sitting-room,” “ Morning-room,” 
“ Breakfast or lLuncheon-room,” “ Drawing- 
room,” and so on in great detail, throughout the 
section given to “The Day-rooms;” under the 
heads “ An Ordinary Bed-room,” “ An Ordinary 
Dressing-room,” “ Principal Guests’ Suite,” &c , 
of “The Sleeping-rooms,” in similar detail; 
under those of “ Nurseries,” and “ School-room,” 
of “The Children’s Reoms;’ under “Cloak- 
room,” “Lavatory, &c.,” “Bath-room,” &c., of 
“ The Supplementaries;” and under divers heads 
of the section devoted to “ The Thoroughfares ;” 
and similarly throughout the other divisions,— 
as the third, where each te office-room is 
treated of in a distinct chapter,—are not less 
valuable than is his minute specification of the 
conditions and requirements in each case. To 
appreciate the whole of this part of the work, 
the book itself should be resorted to. The ar- 
rangement of the heads, of which we have be- 
fore spoken, cannot, even without reference 
to them severally as treated, be studied with- 
out results, as well in the facility in planning 
which a logical view of the subject will give, as 
in the improvement of what conduces to domes- 
tic comfort. But whilst we may leave a valuable 
portion of the book comparatively unnoticed, we 
reserve for future attention portions of the 
volume which, belonging to the subject of plan- 
ning, can perhaps be appreciated with less 
difficulty through the medium of a review, than 
those for which the appreciation would have to 
be founded upon an abstract of matter already 
condensed, and therefore on such an abstract 
as would with difficulty accommodate itself to 


our space. 








PROFESSOR SMIRKE’S OPENING LEC- 
TURE ON ARCHITECTURE: ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 


DisMissiNG now all further reference to the 
subject of ornamental detail, I would somewhat 
renee the sphere of my observations, and sug- 
gest for your considerati e interest that ma’ 
be given to buildings of Maal extent, or of = 
important character, by the application of the 
rules of good art to their design. Beauty and even 
dignity are surely capable of being impressed 
upon a building, although it may want prestige 
of nobility in its origin, and although it may lay 
no claim to the doubtful merit of mere bulkiness. 
I would be careful to guard myself from being 
supposed to advocate any attempt at giving an 
inordinate, or undue, importance to trifling 
works : what I would fain urge on you is, that 
they may be made to interest us, and even to 
excite our admiration, without any attempt being 
made to stilt them up to a level with great 
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works. The hand of the real artist can never 
undetected 


Pert has been said of Virgil’s rustic swains, such 
was the natural grace with which he seemed to 
invest them, that they appeared to perform the 
humblest and commonest tasks of rustic life 
with the dignity of gentlemen. So, perhaps, we 
may say with truth that buildings, even of the 
very least importance, may be raised high in our 
esteem by the artistic treatment of them. 

It would be easy to multiply to any extent 
examples of this happy effect resulting from the 
judicious exercise of taste on minor works of 
architecture ; and to illustrate the dogma that I 
would press upon your attention, that objects of 
architectural design do not derive their value so 
much from their intrinsic importance as from the 
quality of art bestowed upon them. 

Take, for instance, the bow window, a pecu- 
liarly English feature which well deserves our 
regard and attention. Though so cheerful and 
pleasant a feature in dwelling-houses, it was, 
perhaps, in its origin, designed not only for 
light and prospect, but also as conducive to 
security in troublous times, as a looking-out 
place, giving a wider area for observation than 
would be afforded by an ordinary window. We 
see the idea of a bow-window carried out, al- 
though somewhat timidly, in the Border castles 
of the North. 

Subsequently, however, in Tudor times, when 
castles began to lose their frowning character, 
indicating a greater sense of security, and a de- 
sire to render home not only a place of refuge 
and defence, but also, to some extent, of do- 
mestic enjoyment, we then find them, as at 
Berkeley Castle, Kenilworth, and many other 
examples, assuming that particular character 
which afterwards became one of the principal 
attractions of an old English mansion. Indeed, 
we are justified, I think, in claiming this agree- 
able architectural feature as peculiarly English. 

Bow-windows, no doubt, occur, in some form 
or other, in various parts of the Continent ; 
scarcely even, perhaps, in Italy; not very com- 
monly in France; but in Germany some types 
of the bow-window are, I admit, common enough. 
At Nuremberg, that great mine of picturesque 
architecture which every architectural student 
should visit and study, some particularly beauti- 
ful examples occur. Still there is a manifest 
local character that distinguishes all these 
German examples from the genuine old English 
manner of designing them. The Germans never 
appear to have so entirely departed from the 
ancient Gothic type, as we find to have been the 
case in English domestic buildings. 

Their bow-windows are apt to look more like 
perforated towers than with us ; and there seems 
to have been retained a special disposition to | 
place them at the angles of their houses, as if 
covertly intended to command the sides of the | 
building, as the bastion of a fortification com- 
mands the curtain. Our Tudor bow-windows, on 
the contrary, seem more designed for interior 
domestic enjoyment. As Bacon says of them, 
“ These be pretty places for a conference,” and 
it is certainly obvious that our ancestors, in 
building these bows, were far more bent on pro- 
viding means for the pleasant occupation of a 
room than on producing any ornamental exte- 
rior effect. It is true, they are almost always | 
extremely picturesque, and never fail to contri- | 
bute to the beauty of the building of which they 
form a part; but this only tends to prove what 
on former occasions I have repeatedly urged, 
that in design, whatever is peculiarly fit and 
proper for its individual purpose rarely fails to 
be agreeable in its appearance. 

Whilst dwelling on those subordinate parts of 
a building which the genius of artists has loved 
to endow with especial beauty, I must not for- 
get to do justice to the chimney-shaft. Out of 
these trivial and uncleanly smoke-vents archi- 
tects have taxed their ingenuity to produce 
really marvellous objects of high wsthetic value. 
Of classical interest they can scarcely be said to 
possess any, for it is very doubtful whether 
architects of classic times recognized the exist- 
ence of such a feature. Vitruvius does not even 
name them. The remains of Herculaneum pre- 
sent not a single example of one; nor do the 
mosaics, frescoes, or bas-reliefs of antiquity show 
any indication of one, as far as I know. There 
is every reason to believe that the only means of 
escape for the smoke of their fires was through a 
hole in the roof, like the lonvres of Medieval 
times ; so that the “smoke nuisance” we com- 
plain of at the present day may lay claim to high 
antiquity. The very name of the large hall in 


derived from this nuisance, “ Atrum, enim, 
erat ex fumo.” The statues in these halls 
are described by Juvenal and others as 
“ fumosi ;” and Vitruvius advises that there 
shall be no carved work in the interior 
of winter rooms, as they so soon, as he says, get 
covered with soot. I apprehend that the roof- 
timbers of our old baronial halls must have pre- 
sented much of the same appearance; and as 
Horace complains of the “ watery eyes” pro- 
duced by the smoky halls, so our own mailed 
knights and their retainers could hardly have 
been better off. You will find that antiquaries 
are by no means satisfied as to the period of 
the introduction of this great domestic conve- 
nience, the chimney ; but it was somewhat late 
in Medizeval times before chimneys became very 
common. Viollet-le-Duc gives us in his  Dic- 
tionnaire Raisonné” a good example of one of 
the thirteenth century, formerly existing in the 
Abbey 8. Lé, and in England we have examples 
of still earlier date ; but as civilization advanced, 
and men’s domestic habits refined, the chimney 
became conspicuous. They lavished art upon 
the decoration of the hearths below ; whilst the 
chimney above partook of the same feeling, and 
both gradually grew into favourite objects of 
design, until, in the sixteenth century, the exu- 
berance of architecture,—especially, I think, in 
France,—led to the erection of those enormous 
and elaborate towers which we see provided for 
the discharge of smoke at Fontainebleau, the 
Tuileries, and very many other places. 

The hypercritic may ask, why clothe these 
subordinate features with the dignity of art? 
Why bring out into so great importance and 
conspicuousness objects which have so mean a 
use? The artist, I apprehend, will rejoin—why 
not ? Why should we not give to these chim- 
neys any amount of beauty and expression that 
such objects, trivial though they may be, can be 
made susceptible of, provided we do so honestly, 
and keeping within the limit of good sense. To 
give to a chimney-shaft the air of an embattled 
turret, with loophole and crenellation, would be 
a falsity and an outrage on that good sense to 
which all things in art should be amenable; and 
indeed, to make them appear to be anything but 
what they are would be a fault which I should 
be ashamed here to defend or extenuate. But 
that it should be considered unworthy of the 
dignity of art to descend to the adornment of 
even a chimney-shaft, by beauty of proportion, 
as well as of detail, merely because it is an 
object subservient to a very humble purpose, is 
what I feel bound to deny. 

At all events, let not the architect think that 
he can afford to slight any portion of his inven- 
tions. “ De minimis haud curat Pretor” may 
possibly be a sound maxim in law,—and even 
that I apprehend admits of a doubt,—but the 
arts of design are subject to a far milder, less 
severe rule ; and, I repeat it, an architect cannot 
adopt such a rule of conduct without abandoning 
a part of his plainest duties, and at the same time 
abandoning a-large and fruitful field for the exer- 
cise of such genius as he may be endowed with. I 
have now urged this principle upon you by re- 
ferring to various minor details of architecture. 
It would be easy to greatly extend the number 
of similar illustrations, but perhaps we should 
profit more by enlarging the scope of our obser- 
vations, and by showing how the same principle 
applies to the designing of whole buildings as well 
as of their details. I would wish you to consider 
that buildings of small dimension, and appro- 
priated to subordinate and even very insignificant 
purposes, may yet be made pleasing and interest- 
ing objects by a judicious application of the re- 
sources of art. But before endeavouring to 
enforce this opinion by special illustrations, let 
me assure you that I am by no means about to 
lead you into that vulgar error of which we see 
so many evidences constantly presented to our 
view, of that misapplication of art which con- 
sists of loading small buildings destined for 
humble purposes with excessive or obtrusive 
decoration. On the contrary, that is a practice 
against which I would strongly protest. In like 
manner, I would warn you against another error 
common enough, and perhaps all the more dan- 
gerous on that account, of giving, or attempting 
to give, to those smaller buildings, a character 
that belongs to other more important works. To 
design a gate lodge so as to represent some 
classical temple, or to deck out a tavern, or a 
shop-front, as if it were a temple of Osiris, on a 
small scale, these are vulgar habits which I beg 
of you to avoid as repugnant to good sense, and 
derogatory to your art. No delicacy of finish, 








® Roman’s house, atrium, is believed to be 


no exactness of representation, no excellence of 


execution, will compensate for so great a viola- 
tion of propriety. Indeed, this disregard of the 
appropriateness of style—this ambitious assump- 
tion of dignity, incompatible with the size as 
well as with the character of the building, never 
fails to bring on the work, and on its author, the 
condemnation, and perhaps the ridicule, of sound 
critics. 

However, as I have already said, very trivial 
buildings are capable of beauty and expression, 
that beauty not being sought in excessive or 
inappropriate decoration, and that expression 
not being enforced by resort to theatrical or 
obtrusive artifices. The idea which it may be 
desirable to express should be delicately hinted 
at, rather than forced on the observer. Perhaps 
I may best illustrate the principle that I am 
endeavouring to present to you by hypothetical 
cases. Suppose, for instance, that a bailiff’s, or 
a gamekeeper’s lodge has to be built, in one of 
those ornamental and picturesque parks with 
which English scenery is so often graced. One 
ambitious architect will overlay his ornaments 
upon it from plinth to roof; his ridges will be 
bristled with a Inxuriant cresting ; his walls will 
be speckled over with bricks of all manner of 
colours; he will give it perhaps two or three 
very pert-looking gables; his bow-windows and 
porch will present a complete storehouse of 
crockets and corbels ; tall chimney-shafts will of 
course not be wanting elaborated after the types 
of Hatfield or Knowle; in short, there will be 
a whole world of art within the compass of this 
nutshell. Another architect, whilst he gives to 
his work that careful and even polished aspect 
that is demanded by the genius of the place, will 
yet keep it subordinate and unobtrusive. He 
will not force it upon your notice, but rather 
would let you perceive it amidst a becoming 
veil of foliage: like the modest rural belle of 
Virgil, she is retiring, but not unwilling to be 
admired :— 

“ Fugit ad salices, at se cupit ante videri,” 


His work will present nothing to your view 
either ambitious or sordid. Ornament will not 
be wanting, but it will be sparingly used and 
suitable in character. There will be elegance, 
but a total absence of ostentatious ornamenta- 
tion. In both these supposed cases there may 
be beauties, but in the one case there is an in- 
congruous display of them; in the other case, 
its beauties are but modestly disclosed, and have 
to be sought for in order to be duly appreciated. 
Which, I ask you, of these two men’s works 
would best deserve the name of fine art ? 

It is, I fear, a deplorable fact that the present 
day is distinguished by far too t a preva- 
lence of the evil taste to which I advert. Aisthe- 
tic cultivation has not kept pace with the 
accumulation of the means of indulgence in 
the Inxuries of taste. I believe that many an 
architect finds himself, contrary to his better 
judgment, constrained to work down to the level 
of his patrons, and erects unsightly examples of 
misplaced finery to meet the exigences of such 
patrons, whilst he is conscious of higher and 
worthier aspirations. I am treading, however, 
on hazardous grounds, and must proceed no 
further. I will, therefore, at once dismiss the 
subject, merely remarking that, however im- 
provable may be the fine-art education of my 
profession, no improvement would be so produc- 
tive of good, and none so needed, as an improve- 
ment in the knowledge and appreciation of the 
art outside the profession. But for the enlight- 
ened perception of the beautiful in a Pericles— 
and, indeed, in the Greek culture generally— 
Greece, perhaps, would never have had a 
Phideas. It was the ardent love of art, and the 
earnest study of it, in Lorenzo di Medici, to 
which may justly be attributed that memorable 
school which gave us Michelangelo and all the 
other glories of his age. 

I have observed on the capacity of even very 
small buildings for beauty and expression, 
without that resort to excessive decorative detail 
which is supposed by some to be so essential. 
Examples in endless variety might be adduced 
in verification of this opinion. The cottages that 
remain to us of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
conturies have often a most pleasing character, 
contrasting painfully with the ordinary cottage > of 
the present day. Notwithstanding the simplicity 
of design and the apparent absence of all effort at 
“ effect,” there is yet a play and variety of form, 
and breadth of light and shadow, which will 
produce, by chance, as it were, a most pictur- 
esque object ; and this desirable result, let me 
add, will be often found to be brought about 
without a single merely ornamental adjunct. When 
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these hamble yet pleasing structures happen to 
ocour beside a cottage of the ordinary type of 
the present day, it is impossible not to admit 
that in matters of teste, at all events, the 
world makes very slow progress, if it be not 
retrograde. The utilitarian spirit seems to 
have completely extinguished the feeling that 
prompted the cottage builders of former times ; 
so extinguished, indeed, that the rash man that 
would venture to insinuate a doubt whether we 
might not derive valuable lessons from these 
very unpretending works of our simple fore- 
fathers would probably meet with far more deri- 
sion than sympathy. 

Do not suppose that I am not alive to the very 
important improvements that have been made of 
late years, in the domestic arrangement of cot- 
tages. It would be a gross injustice to many 
able and benevolent men who have laboured in 
the good cause of bettering the material condition 
of the humbler classes, were I to deny that great 
success has attended those efforts: there is not a 
doubt that the interior economy of cottages has 
been wonderfully improved, and that the health 
of their occupants, both moral and physical, has 
been greatly promoted by those improvements ; 
nor do I hesitate to admit that these are con- 
siderations which have a far higher claim on our 
attention than the merely picturesque considera- 
tion which I have been noticing, and to which it 
is perhaps my duty here to confine myself. My 
object in touching at all upon the utilitarian 
view of the subject is to suggest to you, as 
artists, not that the first place is to be given to 
artistic excellence in these humble productions, 
but that art should not be altogether overlooked 
in them; and to urge upon you the duty which, 
as it seems to me, devolves on all who love their 
art, to study seriously and carefully how to re- 
concile and adopt the high qualities of beauty 
and expression to the severer virtues of conve- 
nience and healthiness. 

At the risk of being charged with extending 
my remarks on this cottage architecture to an 
unreasonable length, I am strongly tempted to 
point out the fertile source of profitable study to 
be derived from the critical observation of the 
villas and other rural buildings that so often 
meet the eye of the observant artist who wan- 
ders over the campagna of that land of art, 
Italy. They are for the most part the works of 
former and better times, and illustrate forcibly 
the picturesque tendencies of the Italian 
mind. Every group of these unostentatious 
structures that we meet with is apt to arrange 
itself agreeably and to become in itself a picture, 
attractive to the painter's eye and inviting his 
pencil. They are not tricked up exhibitions of 
artistic coxcombry; not theatrical displays, 
* smelling of the lamp,” and betraying the vanity 
and vulgarity of their authors; but their charm 
lies in the unaffected grouping together of very 
simple forms, pleasing us by the accidental 
beauty of the result. It may be difficult to ex- 
plain the cause of the pleasure which these 
rusiic buildings produce on the mind of the 
wanderer who has leisure and inclination to seek 
benefit from a contemplation of them. The 
pleasure derived from this exercise of the eye is 
to be felt, but not described, and will perhaps 
best be realised by those who will take the 
trouble to compare these examples with build- 
ings of like nature usually erected by ourselves 
at the present day,and in our own truly utilitarian 
country, from the contemplation which we 
usually derive anything but satisfaction. 

I mast not detain you longer with these re- 
flections. I might readily draw ample illustra- 
tion from the works of the great painters of the 
Renaissance and later periods. I can assure 
you that even the architectural student who, in 
search of the picturesque in his own 
of art, will examine the works of the great 
masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, will not fail to find the delicate percep- 
tion of beauty which so greatly distinguished the 
Italian mind, eminently manifesting itself in the 
backgrounds and subordinate portions of the 
= compositions of that golden period of 


oe 


Now, when endeavouring to enlist your interest 
on behalf of these minor objects of picturesque 
architecture, if may seem inexcusable that I 
should pass by witheut recognition the almost 
proverbially attractive form and features of the 
Swiss chalets ; but they are objects so familiar 
to all that we need not be detained by any 
special reference to them, except to point to 
them as a most obvious illustration of what I 
have been urging on you, namely, that in these 
smaller works of art those will assuredly please the 


in their breadth and simplicity, in the unaffected 
rustic beauty which particularly characterises 
the Swiss chilet. 

It is time to close these desultory 


| 


small matters. Let me sum up in few words 
the perhaps not sufficiently marked or steady 
aim of all the observations with which I have 
been soliciting your attention this evening. I 
would not have you despise small objects of 
design. Never regard it as beneath you, nor 
beneath the real dignity of your art, to pay even 


minnte attention to every object, however 
obtrusive ; for there is in designing nothing 
which true art may not be applied with advan- 


s 


which contributes, more than almost anything 
else, to make a design crude and sometimes even 


v - 

Some may be disposed to regard such inatten- 
tion as a noble indifference to trivial matters, 
and as an evidence of true genius; but must we 
not rather look on this defect as a proof of the 
very narrow and finite range of human capacity ? 
Look, as I have often repeated in former lec- 
tures, to what Nature does, and no a 
of art will ever think that he can too ly 
pursue that study. In the works of Nature we 
shall find, in the veriest trifle of ised life,— 
the tiny moth’s wing, the fly’s foot, even the dead 
leaf that is drifted as an utterly worthless thing 
before the wind,—that there is no less careful 
adherence to Nature’s laws, no less thoughtful 
adaptation of means to the end, than in the most 
stupendous works of the Creation; and yet we 
shall find thet over all these minute though not 
less noticeable manifestations of Divine power 
and wisdom, there has been extended an all- 
pervading spirit of grace and beanty, a manifes- 
tation which should prompt the artist to follow 
humbly yet zealously the example thus set, and 
never to relax his best endeavours to endue his 
works, whatever they may be, with such touches 
of those heaven-born qualities as may be within 
the reach of his ability. 








WALKS AND TALKS ABOUT LONDON.* 


“ Wnricu is the most interesting portion of 
London ?” said a distinguished Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. “I can scarcely make 
up my mind to the locality,” replied the person 
thus interrogated. “It is Covent Garden,” 
rejoined the F.S8.A., “because its celebrity is 
just old enough for us to be familiar with the 
lives of eminent persons who have rendered it 
so celebrated.” This is reasonable: so let us 
have a little walk and talk about “ the amorous 
and herbivorous parish,” along with Mr. Timbs, 
F.8.A., as our very efficient conductor. 

Walter Savage Landor, in one of his imagi- 
nary conversations, thus glances at the changes 
in Covent Garden: “The convent becomes a 
playhouse; monks and nuns turn actors and 
actresses. The garden, formal and quiet, where 
a salad was cut for a lady abbess, and flowers 
were gathered to adorn images, becomes a mar- 
ket, noisy and full of life, distributing thousands 
of fruits and flowers to a vicious metropolis.” 
Although the market dates from the reign of 
Charles II1., in 1726, and later, it was called 
Convent Garden ; and by the vulgar “ Common 
Garden” (Sir John Fielding, 1776). 

Covent Garden was the first square inhabited 
by the great ; for immediately upon the comple- 
tion of the houses on the north and east sides, 
after Inigo Jones’s design, they were every one 
of them inhabited by persons of the first title 
and rank, as appears by the parish-books of the 
rates at that time. 

The chambers occupied by Richard Wilson, 
now the Tavistock breakfast-rooms, were por- 
tions of the house successively inhabited by Sir 
Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Sir James 
Thornhill. Covent Garden, even so late as Pope’s 
time, retained its fashion, as may be seen in the 
Morning Advertiser, March 6th, 1730 

“The Lady Wortley Mon 
indieposed at her house in Covent ‘Garden for pod omg 
is now ectly recovered, and takes the benefit of the 
~: = yde Park every morning, by advice of her physi- 

The parish of St. Paul’s was at that time the 
only fashionable part of the town, and the 





* “Walks and Talks about London.” By John Timbs, 
Lo London ; Lockwood & Co,, Stationers’-hall-court, 





charm of those plain wooden tenements consists | 
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tage. It is the slovenly neglect of these details | The Garden became 


site was cleared for a new market, in the year 
1829. A sketcher of that date says :— 


Re Rag ager ype ae ee 
—wi bbages 

basket measures on the root of the ~ narrow om, 
costes: 60 dey einboclemn, "one wear thant ine 
the ghosts on this side of the Styx ; and who, in habits, 
features, and dialect, appear as if to another 
world? Yet the Garden, like every has its 
charms. The narrow ges through mart remind 
ene of the Chinese where all is shops, bustle, 
squeeze, and commerce.” 

Of the place, before the new market was 

erected, Mr. Timbs thus speaks of his own 
recollection -— 
* We have viewed the Market from one of the windows 
of an adjoining hotel ; and a more deplorable of 
wretchedness cannot be conceived than this area 
presented ; yet, at stated might be seen the collec- 
tor from his , to gather, with out- 
stretched the rents from stall-keepers. 

At length the site was cleared, and a new mar- 
ket commenced, from the designs of Mr. Fowler. 
In digging for the foundations was exhumed a 
quantity of human bones, on the north side of 
the area, supposed to have been the convent 
burial-ground. The market, we may remind our 
readers, consists of a quadrangle, with two ex- 
terior colonnades of shops, and in the central 
building an avenue of shops for forced articles, 
the choice fruits, vegetables, &c. At the east 
end is a quadruple colonnade, with a terrace and 
two conservatories, a fountain, emblema- 
eo sculpture, &c. At the west end are a 
colonnade, conservatory, and the flower market. 

The market buildings cannot be mistaken for 
anything else but what they are, unless the in- 
scription, “John Duke of Bedford; erected 
mpcccexxx.,” over the east end, lead ity to 
regard this as a patriotic act ; whereas the Bed- 
ford family derive a large rental from the 
market, stated at 5,0001. per annum. The area 
is three acres. The rent of some of the shops is 
from 4001. to 5001. per annum. The market is 
said to pay 10 per cent. 

Some of the items of the market sales 
are exclusively modern date, such as the 
800,000 pines which come yearly into the port of 
London, or the hundreds of tons of rhubarb 
which are now sold in Covent Garden. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of Mr. Ma ing, one 
Boyce, of Maiden-lane, recoll when Covent 
Garden was let for 301. a year. To the Horti- 
=e much of this progress 
is due. 

It has been said, that there is more certainty 
of being able to purchase a pine-apple here 
every day in the year, than in Jamaica and Cal- 
cutta, where are indigenous. Of curious 

medicines, distilleries, &c., 
upwards of 500 species may be procured at the 





| shop of one herbalist. Three millions sterling 
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are said to be paid annually for fruits and vege- 
tables sold in the market! 

Inigo Jones’s arcades, though good pieces of 
architecture, were partly removed, to make way 


for the “Floral Hall.” The premises removed |i 


were the Piazza Coffee-house, a favourite haunt 
of Sheridan, who sat here during the burning of 
Drury-lane Theatre: when a friend re 

on the calmness with which he bore his mis- 


flowery auctioneering orator, George Robins, 
who for half a century knocked down more 
perty than any other man of his time. fei 
some eighteen since George adjou to 
the next ai Kenelm Digby lived im the 
old mansion at the north-west angle of the 
Piazza, where great changes have taken place 
within the last ten years. Sir Kenelm had his 
laboratory in the garden behind it. 1794 
when the premises were used as 

Hudson, the proprietor, advertised 

“ with stabling, for one hundred noblemen 
horses.” In the garden was 
cottage, in which the Kembles, w 
zenith of their fame at Covent 
occasio took up their 
cording to Mr. Timbs, was 
Kemble. It is interesting 
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Peper This, Mr. neniee assured me, however odd 
it might appear, was his constant practice; wh h 
fore & could not inform me,” 7 pes liachcr re 


As you enter Maiden-lane from Bedford-street, 


a second-floor in this narrow place while he sat 
oe for Hull and refused a Treasury 
order for 1,0001., bronght to him by Lord Dan’ 
from the King. Nor can ag ir Volteize 
in “Ps wg A. the White Peruke. 
character wi place is the Cyder 
about 1730, and described as a 
concert- room” in “ Adventures 
ground,” 1750. This was the nightly 
of Porson, who is even said to have passed 
his marriage night there with his favourite 
beverage, the cyder. In the first-floor of the 
ining house was located, for a time, the 
Fielding Cluab—a society of authors and artists, 
prominent among whom was Albert Smith, ever 
ready with his lively and harmless rattle, with- 
out a grain of ill-nature in the whole night’s 
patter and pleasant humour. 

In the house, No. 26, nearly opposite, lived 
Turner, who dressed wigs, shaved 
beards, and, in the days of queues, topknots, 
and hair-powder, waited on the gemtlemen of 
the Garden at their own houses; when a hair- 
dresser’s was a more profitable trade than at the 
present 
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Digby and his grave friends, with thei 


doings and “ Sympathetic Powder” | 
fame, airing in this identical garden, | 
reduced im our time to a receptacle for a few 
sooty shrubs. 


In King-street, Covent Garden, mahogany was 
first used im England: here, Dr. Gibbons, the | 
eminent physician, wag building a house, when | 
his brother, a West-India captain, brought over | 
some m as ballast, and thinking the | 
wood might be of service to his brother, the 


greatest landscape-painter 
world ever saw.” The great painter's natal 
house has been taken down, but the court, with 
the quaint schoolhouse, remains. 
Through Maiden-lane we pass to Seuthampton- 
street: near the foot stood Bedford House, 
principally built of wood. The garden ex- 


Of the four-and-thirty streets, lanes, courts, 
and alleys leading from Fleet-street, the most 
notable is Crane-court, eastward of Fetter-lane ; 
though this court does not lead anywhere, it 
being a cul de sac. It was originally named 
Two Crane-court. It was rebuilt immediately 
after the Great Fire of 1666, and contains a few 
specimens of fine brickwork. The large front 
house was built by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
was inhabited by Dr. Edward Brown, an eminent 
physician, until 1710, when it was purchased, 
with the “ adjoyning little house,” by the Royal 
Society, the president, Sir Isaac Newton, ree 
commending it as being “in the middle of the 
town and out of noise.” The removal of the 
society from Gresham College was, however, 
strongly objected to. 

The society met for the first time in Crane. 
court on the 8th of November, 1710. The ex- 
terior of the house im Crane-court remains 
unaltered, though the interior has undergone 
some changes. “Happily, however,” said Mr. 
Weld, in 1848, “the room im which the Society 
met is in the same condition as when Newton 
occupied the presidential chair ; and it is impos- 
sible to stand in that ancient apartment without 
feeling the associations connected with those 
days stealing over the mind.” When the Society 
got settled, by Newton’s order, the porter was 
clothed in a suitable gown, and provided with a 
staff, surmounted by the arms of the Socicty, in 
silver; and on the meeting-nights a lamp was 
hung out over the entrance to the court from 
Fleet-street. The i was built at the 
rear of the house, and thither the Society's 
museum was removed. The catalogue of its 
most remarkable rarities fills twenty pages of 
Hatton’s “ London,” and it is curious to observe 
bow much it must have propagated error. Thus 
we find :— 





tended northward, its wall bounding Covent 
Garden Market. In Southampton-street is a 


“ The quills of a sep a | which, on certain occasions, 
the creature can shoot at the pursuing enemy and erect 


doctor, he sent him a quantity of it; but the bar-gate of the Duke of Bedford, who has power | at iateane. 


carpenters finding it teo bard to work, it was to erect walls and gates at ~ end of Soap | * Fiver on the 
ere, In 1/11, | 


laid aside. Soom after this, Mrs. Gibbons want- | 
ing a candle-box, the docter called upon his 


cabinetmaker, in Long Acre, and asked him to | sign of the Barber’s Pole. 


make one of some wood which lay in his 


thoroughfare on his estate. 
Bohea tea was sold at 26s. per pound, at the 


David Garrick, before he removed to the 


he flying squi which, fora good nut-tree, will pass 
pee tree, erecting his tail for a sail. 

A bone, said to be taken out of a mermaid’s head, 

A stag-beetle, whose horns worn in a ring are good 


At No. 27 lived | "inst the cramp.” 


Such were a few of the rarities of Dr. Grew’s 


Wollaston also complained that it was too hard. | Adelphi-terrace, No. 5, the new house which he | rarities. Equally curious are the early proceed- 


The doctor said, he must get 
candle-box was made and approved of, insomuch 


that the doctor then had a bureau made of the chemist’s and 


tools. The | had purchased. 


No. 31, late 


ings of the Society,—such as bottling up stags’ 


& Cooke’s, was the oldest | tears, catching wild ducks by “ walking into the 
ist’s shop in London, but | river where the ducks are,’ and then marching 


same wood. The fine colour and polish were eo Was removed from here in 1863. Here phosphorus | out again ; and the marvellous cure of the sailor's 


pleasing, that he invited his friends to come and | was first manufactured in England, the above | 
see the bureau, and among them the Duchess | premises having been the house, shop, and labo- | 


wooden leg,—all which are old standing jokes, 
which, however, got the Fellows laughed into im- 


of Buckingham. Her Grace begged some of the | ratory of Ambrose Godfrey Hanckwitz, who, im- | proving their Transactions. 


same wood of Dr. Gibbons, and employed Wol- | mediately after the discovery of phosphorus by | 


laston to make her a bureau also, on which the 


Brandt, the alchemist, under the instructions of 


Although the philosophers protested against 
having to walk up Crane-court in a heavy rain, 


fame of mahogany and of Wollaston was much | the celebrated Robert Boyle, succeeded in pre-/| to get to their new house—for umbrellas were 
raised, and the wood came into general use. | paring an ounce of the substance, and presented _ not in those days,—they protracted their stay to 


The doors of a few of the better class of old 
houses in King-street are still of solid mahogany. 

One of the earliest of the recent improvements 
was the removal of a labyrinth of alleys at the 
west end of King-street, followed by the demo- 
lition of Rose-street, a dirty thoroughfare with 
a curious literary history. Here den was 
set upon by the Earl of Rochester's bully, “ black 
Will with a cudgel,” as he was going home to 
his residence in Long-acre. Samnel Butler, the 
— of “ Hudibras,” died in Rose-street, in 
1680, 

At the south-east corner of Bedford-street 
the house where Clay sold his papier-mdché has 
been taken down, and loftier premises built for 
Mr. Moseley, the cutler and tool-maker. Clay 
was a pupil of Baskerville, of Birmingham, and 
first applied papier-méché to tea-trays in 1760, 
by which he realised a fortune of 80,0001. Some 
of the finest of his trays were painted by early 
members of the Royal Academy, among whom 


was Wheatley. 

In No. 16, lodged the father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, as we gather from the follow- 
ing record from Whyte’s “ Miscellanea Nova:”— 


“ Mr. Sheridan one time lived in Bedford-street, oppo- 
ich ranges with the south side of 
pect lies open the whole 
bry eg e were eng se me gen 
t rawing-room window, expecting Johnson, whe 
was to dine there. Mr. Sheridan asked me, could I see 
the length of the Garden? ‘No, sir’ (Mr. White was 
moe). ‘Take out your opera-glass. Johnson 
ig coming. You may know him by his gait.’ I perceived 
him at « good distance, working wit i 


. 
f 


y. laid hi 
when he had got to some dis' 
recollect himself ; and, returning back, care- 
fully performed the accustomed d 





| it to his master. 

Bedford House was taken down in 1704, and 
Southampton-street was then commenced : here, 
in 1706, Hanckwitz built his premises, the busi- 
ness of a chemist having been carried on by him 
jin the neighbourhood since 1680. To phos- 
| phorus, as every-one knows, we owe that 
| domestic wonder, the lucifer-match, accidentally 
discovered by a chemist and druggist of Stock- 


into practice by Faraday. 

From Mr. Timbs’s “Forty years in Fleet- 
street,” which forms another of his interesting 
Walks and Talks, we must glean a few more 


scraps. 

In Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Dr. Johnson ended 
his days. The house was burnt down in 1819. 
It was to this house that Samuel Rogers, when 
&@ young man, went to see Dr. Johnson and 
show him some of his juvenile poems. Rogers 


and he and his young friend made off without 
seeking an interview with the dreaded dictator 
of the republic of letters. While Johnson lived in 
the court, he is said to have had this prevision of 
gas-lighting: one evening, from the window of 
his house, he observed the parish lamplighter 
ascend a ladder to light one of the glimmering 
oil-lamps: ke had scarcely descended the ladder 
half-way when the flame expired: quickly re- 
turning, he lifted the cover partially, and, 
thrusting the end of his torch beneath it, the 
flame was instantly communicated to the wick 
by the thick vapour which issued from it. “Ah,” 
exclaimed the doctor; “one of these days the 
streets of London will be lighted by smoke.” 

In Bolt-court, William Cobbett wrote, printed, 
and published his Political Register, and sold 
Indian corn. He removed thither from 188, Fleet- 





his former course, not omitting one till he gained the | and midway between that and Fetter-lane. 


ton-upon-Tees, some forty years ago, and brought 


knocked at the door; but his heart failed him, | 


street, a few doors from St. Dunstan’s Church, figures 


| seventy-two years, keeping their library in 
cedar-wood cases, in the adjoining house, No. 8. 
| In 1782 the Society removed to Somerset House, 
| and sold the Crane-court house to the Scottish 
| Hospital and Corporation, who now occupy it. 
The Society of Arts first met in Crane-court, 
|in apartments over a circulating library; and 
here the Society awarded its first prize (151.) to 
| Cosway, then a boy of fifteen, and afterwards 
a fashionable miniature painter. 

Crane-court has long been a sort of nursery 
| for newspapers. 
| When the church of St. Dunstan was rebuilt, 
| in 1830-3, the town lost one of its minor wonders. 

The old church projected eome 30 ft. farther into 
ithe street than the present one: shops, with 
| overhanging signs, were built against the south 
|and east walls, though previously the church- 
| yard thus built in was a permanent station for 
booksellers, as appears by many imprints. John 
Smethick had his shop here, “ under the diall ;” 
as had also Richard Marriott, Walton’s publisher, 
and Lawton Gilliver, at Homer’s Head. The 
clock had a large gilt bracket-dial overhanging 
Fleet-street, and above it two figures of savages, 
life-size, carved in wood, and standing beneath 
a pediment, each figure having in his right hand 
a club, with which he struck the quarters upon 
a suspended bell, moving his head at the same 
time. To see the men strike was a great attrac- 
tion, and opposite St. Dunstan’s was a famous 
field for pickpockets, who took advantage of the 
gaping crowd. " 

These figures were put up in 1671, and were 
at first painted the natural colours. Hatton de- 
scribes them, in 1708, as more admired by many 
of the populace, on Sundays, than the most elo- 
quent preacher from the pulpit within. Among 
| those who were struck with the oddity of these 
was the third Marquess of Hertford : 
| when a child, and a good child, his nurse, to 


} 
| 
| 
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reward him, would take him to see the giants at 
St. Dunstan’s; and he used to say, that when he 
grew to be a man, he would buy those giants. 
Many a child of rich parents may have said the 
Bame; but in the present case the marquess 
kept his word. When the old church was taken 
down, in 1829, Lord Hertford attended the 
pecond auction-sale of the materials, and pur- 
chased the clock, bells, and figures, for 2001. : 
he had them placed at the entrance to the 
grounds of his villa in the Regent’s Park, thence 
called St. Dunstan’s Villa, and here the figures 
do duty to the present day. 

Mr. Timbs’s excellent gossip, however, makes 
us forget that our space is limited, and we must 
close his lively volume without even glancing at 
@ host of book-marks not yet reverted to. 

In what we may, without any exaggeration, 
call “The Timbs Library,” there are many 
books in which we see little of Mr. Timbs him- 
self, besides his skilful selections, compilations, 
and condensations. Here, however, as in his 
“ Curiosities of London,” and others of his 
writings, we have the author himself before us. 
Reminiscences of 8, places, and events 
form the staple of the “Walks and Talks,” 
which, moreover, though complete in themselves, 
give indications, as we are informed, of the cha- 
racter of an autobiographic volume of collections 
and recollections yet unpublished. 

We may conclude with a list of the general 
contents of the “ Walks and Talks about Lon- 
don.” The work is divided into,—A little talk 
about Lyon’s-inn; the last days of Downing- 
street; walks and talks in Vauxhall Gardens; 
the last of the old Bridewell, of London; the 
fair of Mayfair; from Hicks’s Hall to Campden 
House; talk about the Temple, past and pre- 
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sent; recollections of Sir Richard Phillips; 
curiosities of Fishmongers’ Hall; a morning in 
Sir John Sogne’s Museum ; a site of speculation ; 
changes in CUovent-garden; the last of the 
Fleet Prison; forty years in Fleet-street ; 
changes at Charing-cross; railway London; 
Blackfriars Bridge; the raising of Holborn- 
valley ; and an old tavern in St. James’s-street. 





STANDON CHURCH, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Sr. Mary’s, at Standon, near Ware, had fallen 
into a miserable condition, as we mentioned 
some time ago, before the works were com- 
menced. Through the exertions, however, of 
the vicar, the Rev. Charles Puller, and the good- 
feeling and liberality of the parishioners and 
neighbouring landowners, money was raised, and 
the building has been put into a sound and sub- 
stantial condition. The accompanying engraving 
conveys something of the present aspect of the 


interior of the church, looking east, and the fol- | % 


lowing passages from a circular issued at the 
commencement of the works show the state in 
which the building was :— 


“The ancient parish church of Standon is a large and 
has been a very handsome pile of building. Its total 
length, including the chancel, is 110 ft., of which the 
chancel occupies 40 ft. The width of the nave and aisles 
is 50 ft. It has two aisles and ner. The chance 
has neither aisles nor clerestory. The style of the chancel 
arch is very beautiful Early English. nave and aisles 
are in the Decorated vt and the windows are much 
admired. The chancel is Pe: in style. 

The tower touches at one corner the south-east angle of 
the south aisle. It was rebuilt about twenty years ago, 
= pee pero of it ag down from decay. 

el is peculiar in being raised eight above 
the level of the nave; ine tise'ot ho el tae Gee 
followed in laying the foundations, 





ing isi ill-arranged. in the nave and 
sites tasve hoewtha of ths abe Ge soeupied By high ond 
inconvenient pews.” 

The face of the external walls has been re- 
newed with uncut flints, the porches are rebuilt, 
the stonework of the windows, copings, pillars, 
and so on, is made good, and all the paint and 
whitewash which disfigured the building have 
been removed. The church has been re-pewed, 
the old organ gallery over the west door taken 
down, and,a new high-pitched roof, in stained 
fir, placed upon the nave. The whole of the 

oak, 


seating is of oak, plain but solid. The pulpit is 
also of oak, with open panel-work, and hag 

cornice of -flowers, very well carved. It 
is entered off the steps from the chancel. 


The font, an early one, and of which we give a 
view, was much battered, and made up with 
cement. With some care it has been renewed in 
stone. A and an interesting recessed 
sepulchre, in the south wall of nave, with a stone 
coffin below, were discovered during the works, 
and have been restored. 

The Perpendicular windows of the chancel, 
decayed and ruinous, were insertions; and the 
chancel has been brought back to its original 
Early English character, with a tile pavement 
supplied by Messrs. Maw & Co. The reredos is 
also of tile. The tomb seen against the south 
wall of chancel is that of Sir Ralph Sadleir ; and 
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MESSRS. G. & H. GODWIN, ARCHITECTS. 








STANDON CHURCH, NEAR WARE, HERTFORDSHIRE, AS RESTORED. 
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the King of Scots’ which he took at the 
battle of Musselburgh, in the reign of King 
his s 


been placed at the foot of the chancel steps. 
The cost of the works in the chancel, was 
liberally defrayed by his Grace the D of 
Wellington, lay rector of the parish. 
A spacious organ chamber has been added to 
= SS eee “t south wall of the chan- 
tower (formerly an open 
canthacdl toa deumundiic nade meabaenanseaen 
communicates from the chamber to the chancel. 
The window at the east end of the south aisle of 
nave, left without glass, also opens into the 
organ-chamber. The stone staircase and the 
opening to the old rood-loft remain. The new 
south porch, it may be mentioned, is of oak, 


a@ memorial, or memorials, of the late Mr. C. W. 
Giles Puller, and part of the amount raised was 
expended in setting up stained glass in the east 
window of the chancel, a triplet. The three 
lights are bound together at the top by a rich 
hood-moulding, which includes the dog-tooth 
ornament, froxa the old work in the 
chancel arch. The subject in the principal com- 
partments of the three lights, is ‘‘ The Trans- 
figuration ;’ in the lower compartments, “The 
Epiphany,” represented by three groups; in the 
centre, “ The Virgin Mary and the Infant Jesus;” 
on the left, “The Adoration of the Shepherds ;” 
on the right, “The Wise Men presenting Offer- 
ings.” Inthe upper quatrefoils are symbols of | 
the Three Persons in the blessed Trinity. A 
brass plate will be inserted in the north wall of 
the chancel, notifying that the window is a 
“ memorial of the late C. W. Giles Puller, esq.” 
ee by Messrs. Clayton & | 

ll. 

Between the lights of the east window are 
pillars of Purbeck marble, the cost of which, as 
well as that of the red Devonshire marble pillars 
in the chancel arch, was defrayed out of the 
Puller Memorial Fund. 

The opening on each side of the chancel arch 
is somewhat peculiar with reference to the Early 
English period. Originally the openings probably 
went down to the floor of the chancel, but when 
the present nave was built, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, they were partly filled in and altered to 
hagioscopes. The old mouldings belonging to 
them were discovered in the wall, and were re- 
instated. Standon is an ancient place: it is 
described in “ Domesday Book,” and the Abbots 
of Croyland had a seat here in 1030. It is more 
than likely that the present thirteenth century 
chancel was built to a Norman, if not Saxon 
nave, which, early in the fourteenth century, 
gave place to the present nave, now by the 
liberality and continuing piety of the people of 
Standon fitted to endure for coming generations. 
The total expenditure, including the Puller 
Memorial fund, has been something under 3,0001. 

The works have been executed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
G. & H. Godwin, architects; the nave by Messrs. 
Dove, Brothers, of Islington ; the chancel by Mr. 
Thomas Ginn, of Packeridge ; and it is but fair to 
say that both contractors have done their work 
well. Mr. Henry G. Brown was clerk of the 
works. 








THAMES DITTON CHURCH, SURREY. 


Tue parish church of Thames Ditton was re- 
opened for divine service on Friday, the 13th 
instant, by the Archdeacon of Surrey, after 
having been enlarged by the addition of a south 
nave and chancel, aisle and porch, affording 
accommodation for about 200 persons. The 
walls are constructed of flint and rubble, with 
Bath stone dressings. The east chancel and 
western circular gable-windows have been filled 
with glass by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. The 
old part of the church is debased fifteenth cen- 
tury work ; but the base of the tower is probably 
Saxon, and it seems likely that a Roman villa 
stood formerly near its site, courses of Roman 
brick being built into the walls. The font is 
considered by some to be Saxon; the bow! was 
supported on a modern base, which has been re- 
placed by one more in character. The church 
possesses several curious and interesting monu- 
ments and some brasses of great interest, all of 


which have beer preserved from injury and re- 
placed in their positions. The works were done 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ferrey, archi- 
tect; and Mr. Mathews, of Thames Ditton, was 
the contractor. 








HESTON CHURCH. 


NotwitHsTaXDINe all that was said on the 
subject, we learn, and with much regret, that 
the demolition of this ancient church will, in all 
probability, be begun in a fortnight’s time. It 
only awaits the receipt of a faculty from the 
bishop, and it is said there is small hope of its 
refusal. Considerable desire for the preserva- 
tion of the sncred edifice is expressed in the 
neighbourhood by many persons of position; 
besides which, the local press has been active 
against the aparently uncalled-for destruction 
of a relic of antiquity. 








THE EDINBURGH THEATRE DISASTER. 


Srxakine generally and with respect to Scot- 
tish and English theatres as a whole, we are afraid 
there is such », constant and increasing quantity 
of risk in their construction, and more particu- 
larly in their working, that we are induced to 
think the whole system must, sooner or later, 
undergo revision and reform. The sensation 
drama and the imposing spectacles are every 
day growing more imperious in their demands 
for dangerous elements. The quantities of gas 
and gunpowder, for example, which are con- 
sumed in a London theatre during some pi 
are so enormous and so costly that few would 
credit the amount who were not, literally speak- 
ing, behind the scenes. Then we have the elec- 
trie light introduced on the stage, the lime light, 
and every description of red, blue, green, and 
parti-coloured lights, all of which are composed 
of materials in the highest degree combustible 
and inflammsble. To make things worse, these 
materials are consumed or exploded in the very 
closest contact to timber spars covered with 





such like inflammable fabrics. Nor do the 
human creatures who go to build up a transfor- 
| mation-scene or a ballet make the slightest effort 
|to avoid the general danger. A multitude of 
| muslin petticoats fluttering within 3 in. of a 
| glaring gas jet,—-long draperies, in interminable 
| festoons, interwoven with artificial lights in en- 
| chanted garviens,—these are a few of the situa- 
| tions which a smiling spectator in the boxes of a 
| theatre enjoys during kis Christmas holidays. A 
| poor girl, indeed, is now and then burned to death; 
| but this occurrence, he suspects, is a risk insepara- 
ble from a profession which is unusually exposed 
to risks. It is only when the house takes fire, 
| and the lives of the audience are endangered, 
| that it is really seen what a premium the au- 
| dience themselves hold out for the sacrifice of 
human life. The fact is, we manage somehow 
| im our modern amusements to kill off as many 
people as the ancient Romans did in the amphi- 
theatre. But, then, our inhumanity is not so 
positive, nor our abnormal tastes so conspicuous. 
The end cf all this, we apprehend, must be 
something like a suspension of the principles of 
free trade with regard to theatrical managers. 
There must be a limit set to their supply of 
morbid demands. The sensation business must 
be restricted. The jurisprudence of this country 
has long recognised a class of official inspectors 
in other cases, such as chemical works and 
emigrant ships, where cupidity and self-interest 
become dangerous to the health of the lieges. 
We have ourselves strenuously advocated the 
appointment of such officials in respect to over- 


' 


the principle will have to be extended so as to 
include theatres, dancing-saloons, concert-rooms, 
and other places of entertainment. 

The Edinburgh Theatre Royal occupied a siteon 
@ conspicuous corner at the head of Leith Walk, 
adjoining a lofty tenement of houses on the one 
gable and a Roman Catholic chapel on the other. 
There seems to have been no adequate separa- 
tion from either of these buildings; and if this be 
the case it was certainly a prodigious mistake in 
construction. The old Edinburgh Theatre Royal, 
in Shakspeare-square, on the site of which the 
new post-office was built, we remember as an 
isolated builling in the centre of the square. 
Why was the present theatre not also de- 
tached? . It is surely a mistake to render 
the inhabitaats, or rather, we should say the 
population, of a long common stair subject 





pasteboard, painted canvas, light gauze, and | 


crowded dwelling-houses ; and sooner or later | TeP 


tell us that the danger is over for the present ; 
but there are more theatres in Edinburgh, we 
suppose : have we any stronger security respect- 
ing these than we had in the Theatre Royal? 
And what meteorologist or nent aon a 








COMPETITIONS. 


Design for Front of Manufactory.—The designs 
sent to a firm in the Royal for the 
front of a building (nearly fifty in number), in 
reply to offered premiums of 10/. and 51., are, as 
might be expected, mostly rubbish,—the efforts 
of pupils and other tyros. Drawings by Messrs. 
J. P. Jones, Gilbert R. Redgrave, Cumings, E. T. 
Ezard, Blake, and one or two others, may be 
excepted. 








AWARD OF THE PREMIUMS FOR THE 
BOLTON TOWN-HALL DESIGNS. 


A mertine of the Town-hall Committee, at 
Bolton, was held on Monday evening, when the 
question of awarding the premium for the best 
designs, which it will be recollected the town 
council had sent back, came under consideration. 
After several proposals had been separately 
made and negatived, the committee, by a large 
majority, passed resolutions, awarding the three 
premiums to the authors of the designs which 
Professor Donaldson had classified as standing 
first in the order of merit. The first prize will, 
therefore, be awarded to the design marked 
No. 24, “Experientia Docet;” the second to 
No. 3, “ Manchester ;’ and the third to No. 25, 
“Nil Magnum nisi Bonnum.” The committee 
also passed a resolution awarding 201. to each of 
the authors of the other three sets of designs 
included ,in the selected six, on the condition, 
that the plans become the property of the cor- 
poration. These awards will, of course, require 
confirmation by the town council, a meeting of 
which will probably not be held until the 15th 
proximo; but as the committee have thus 
acceded to the principle laid down at the pre- 
vious meeting of the council, no farther attempt 
will be made to disturb the relative positions of 
the successful competitors. The plans to which 
the 201. awards are offered are, No. 19, “ As you 
Like it;” No. 26, “Utile Dulci;” and No. 10, 
“ Experiar.” 








THE DISCHARGE NOTE. 


A mertine of the General Builders’ Association 
was held on the 23rd, at Nock’s Hotel, Temple- 
row, Birmingham. There were about 150 master 
builders present, and the following, amongst 
other towns in the Midland counties, were 
resented : — Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Walsall, Dudley, Burton-on-Trent, Wednesbury, 
Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Willenhall, Co- 
ventry, Leamington, Warwick, Hanley, Burslem, 
Stafford, Stourbridge, Gloucester, &c. The 
meeting was called for two o'clock; and at the 
conclusion of a discussion which lasted about 
three hours, the following resolution was 
ena the settlement of the t 

= i i ent oO 
Pome Soy tae te, the master builders ore willing 
to withdraw the notice they have given respecting the 
discharge-note, and at once, through their association, to 
meet their men, in order to settle all labour questions by 
the adoption of trade rules ; and, in case of any difference 
arising, are willing to adopt a system of arbitration, 

It has been asserted that some resolutions 
were passed after the withdrawal of the “note” 
which had excited suspicion, and up to the time 
of our going to press the men had not resumed 
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work. We have every reason, however, to 
believe that all obstacles to reconciliation have 
been removed. 

On this subject we have received a large 
number of letters from masters and from men, 
but are forced to put them on one side at pre- 
sent. 








PROPOSED WORKHOUSE, BRIGHTON. 


Tue Brighton Guardians certainly have a 
peculiar way of conducting the business of the 
town. At their last meeting, the consent of the 
Poor-law Board to borrowing money to carry out 
designs which have been doctored up, as we 
understand, by various parties having been 
obtained, the following report from the new 
Workhouse Committee was brought up :— 

*‘Your committee have had under consideration the 
question of appointing a competent person as clerk of the 
works in the erection of a new Workhouse, and they re- 
commend that Mr. James Reed be appointed accordingly, 
at a salary of 21. 5s. per week. 

Your committee also recommend that Mr. George 
Maynard be employed to prepare the working drawings 
for the new Workhouse, and to superintend the carrying 
out of the works at a charge of one and a half per cent. 
on the amount of contract. 


After discnssion, in the course of which some 
of the speakers said that Mr. Maynard was an 
officer of the Board, and must neglect his proper 
duties if he carried out the design, and others 
that the payment was much too small, the 
report was adopted unanimously. 








CORNISH SERPENTINE FOR EXTERNAL 
WORK. 


Tue large and lofty structure which was 
erected a few years ago on Cornhill for Messrs. 
Sarl, having been purchased by the City Offices | 
Company, and becoming occupied by the “ Crédit | 
Foncier et Mobilier Company of England,” the | 
lower part of the front has been altered under | 
the direction of Mr. John Barnett, architect, to | 
suit their purposes. The space between the | 
existing granite pilasters is filled in with work | 
executed in a light green serpentine, combined | 
with some of the darker varieties and red gra- | 
nite. The effect produced is very good, and | 
shows the capabilities of the Cornish serpentine, 
either alone or combined with granite. In reply 
to our inquiry as to its resistance to atmospheric 
influences, it is stated that examples of serpen- 
tine have now been exposed to the weather for | 
many years in London and elsewhere, without | 
any loss of polished surface. It was supplied by | 
the Lizard Serpentine Company, St. James’s- | 
street. Messrs. Cubitt & Co. were the builders. 

















FALL OF CORNICE AND SCAFFOLD IN 
GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, CITY. 


On Thursday, in last week, a large portion of 
@ cornice in progress at the extensive premises 
in course of erection, for Alderman 8. Waterlow, 
stationer, in Winchester-buildings, adjoining his 
London-wall premises, fell, breaking down the 
scaffolding in front of the building, on which 
about twenty men and boys were at work, and so 
severely injuring eight of them that one, a lad of 
seventeen, has since died, and other three are in a 
precarious state. Messrs. Lawrence, Brothers, 
are the contractors for the building, and Mr. 
Randall is the architect. 

An inquest on the deceased was held by Mr. 
Payne, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on Tues- 
day last. The following evidence was taken :— 


Nathaniel T. Randall, on being sworn, said: I live at 
28, Great Winchester-street, and am an architect, The 
building which caused the — situate in Winchester- 
street. Under the Act of Parliament I should term it 
of the warehouse class. It consists of six stories and 
attic. The width or substance of the external wall or the 
basement is 2 ft. 8 in. ; ground-floor, 2 ft. 3 in. ; one-pair, 
1 ft. 10 in. ; two-pair, 1 ft. 10 in. ; three-pair, 18 m.; and 
18 in. up to the parapet. The ht of the building from 
the ground-floor up to the of the building is about 
64 it. The mischief oceu a the fall of the 
scaffolding and cornice, The cornice fell first, and brought 
aye ae of the scaffolding. If the scaffoldi ve way 

‘ tend to raise up the cornice, but I could not say 
which gave way first. e height of the cornice from the 
ground is about 52 ft, to its —-. To the lower part of the 
cornice it would be about 50 ft. from the ground, The 
cornice is about (in depth from top to bottom) 2 ft. 
to 2 ft. 3 in. It is made of brickwork and stone, 
That cornice was nearly level with the floor of the 
attic. The length of the cornice, extending the whole 
of the building, is 99 ft. There is F gy he in the 
middle. The height of the cornice is 2 ft. 3 in. From the 
wall to the stone core there are six courses of brick; the 

re > 


stone core is 2 ft. 10 in in length and 3in. deep 2 in. pro- 
jecting on the inside and 9 in. on the outside. Above 
the stone core there are 6 in. of brickwork. The last 


three or four days ago. I do not recollect how much 
of the cornice was then up, After the accident, I 
was on the premises about four in the afternoon, when I 
saw the cornice and scaffolding had fallen down, I under- 
stood about a third of the cornice had fallen. Another 
third was taken down. The building was erected under 
my plans and directions, the builders heing Messrs. Law- 
rence. It was ex that the stone core would carry 
the weight of the brickwork above. I considered o. 
fectly safe. I apprehend the cause of the cornice falling 
was on account of the “ green” state of the work, 
the cement not having been properly set, and the core 
not having been horsed or shored mn Go the usual way. 
1t should have been shored up iy a ing piece of w 
from the wall to the projecting edge of the cornice. I also 
i peeve the cement was much reduced in quality by 
the men walking over the cornice, As there was no ex- 
ternal ladder connected with the upper part, the workmen 
went up on the inside and came out over the stone core 
to get upon the scaffolding. I saw myself that such was 
the case, To put the raking wood to support the cornice 
and a better plan for the men to go on to the scaffolding, 
would be the duty of the builders. If the workmen had 

one another way to the scaffold, it would have been 
better for them to have got out of one of the lower win- 
dows, and then by a ladder up to the seaffold. 

By a Juror: The a el above the cornice was not 
finished. Provision was made to bind down the stone 
core. (A plan was here submitted to ged pel There 
was an iron bolt (fastened over the top of a stone core 
by a washer and a nut), which goes through the stone 
core. I do not know the dimensions of the bolt. It went 
to the depth of 1 ft. 9 in. down perpendicularly into the 
wall. There was a plate of iron, placed horizontally, 
running the whole length of the building over the stone 
core, and also at the bottom course of the cornice. After 
the accident, one-third of the cornice remained undis- 
turbed; about one-third was taken down as being unsafe 
and one-third fell. If the cement had set, I apprehen 
the ae would have been safe, and the tie would have 
acted, 

By Mr. Woollett: That portion of the cornice that 
remains (one-third) is perfectly safe. That confirms the 
conclusion I have formed, that the cornice was in a 
green state, and consequently fell. I do not know whether 
the cornice standing now was done first or last, There 
is nothing unusual in the size of the cornice, 

By Serjeant Atkinson: The part that remains has no 
brickwork attached to it. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, district surveyor, said: I 
have seen the work in course of erection, and attended 
after the accident in about one hour. When I saw the 
cornice five or six days before I did not see the state of it, 
as I did not go on to the scaffolding. After the acci- 
dent I found the cornice had fallen, and cut th h 
the putlogs. I cannot give a definite cause of the 

unless it was carried up green. I have had ex- 
rience that cement will not set this weather, and 
additional precautions ought to be taken at this time 
of the year. But I cannot say what should have been 
done on this occasion. e working men going upon it 
might have shaken the key of the lower jomt, but I can- 
not say that was the cause of the accident. I should not 
recommend a body of men continually running over the 
cornice. The Act of Parliament unfortunately gives us no 
power as to these projections. 

By Serjeant Atkinson: The brickwork over the core, had 
it been carried out according to the first plan, would have 
been a sufficient counterbalance to the projecting portion. 

By Mr. Woollett: The part now standing 4a perfectly 








| secure, and it is very difficult to t for 


It is not always customary where there is a core and 
cement to shore up @ cornice. 

By a Juror: I saw the iron ties, which appeared sub- 
stantial. They were 2} ft. by gin., and bolted occasion- 
ally. Ishould consider them quite sufficient; and the 
whole of the building appeared of the most substential 
character. It is much stronger than many buildings now 
being erected in my locality. 

Several other witnesses were examined. 

The jury returned the following verdict :— 

** We find that Thomas Pears met with his death from 
the falling of a portion of the cornice, which cornice, from 
the nated of the bolts and ties, was not properly 
secured,” 


Coroner: You mean that it was an accident ? 

Foreman: That is what we mean. 

The Coroner then made a few remarks, and 
said that he might suggest to builders that, in 
such a narrow street as Winchester-street, it 
would be better to avoid such heavy cornices. 
An accident of a similar character had occurred 
in Wood-street some time since. 











WORCESTER. 


Sir,—A few weeks since you were invited to Worcester 
by the editor of the Worcester Herald, Your silence 
concerning that city is itself quite sufficient to convince 
me that you have not yet ted that invitation, It is 
probable that the prevalence of the small-pox in its latest 
erections may account for your non-appearance. Not 
— the united efforts of the inhabitants, that fearful 

'y has almost disappeared. Every one that it cared 
to put its mark upon, it has. Man ve fallen victims 
to t fearful scourge; and if it feels inclined, it may 
find more victims here next autumn. No investigation 
has been made into the cause, and no appears 
sa” y pte wally decisabio that agree y igornia 

t is especially desi that you ay Vi i 
an early visit, for the following Soames — is 

No one can be more fully aware than yourself that in 
every city and large town in England, a monster joint- 
stock hotel has been, or is now being, erected. These hotels 
are not only remarkable for their size, but for their archi- 
tectural beauty: for ages to come they will be memorials 
of the taste of the nineteenth century. One of these is 
now nearly completed in Waeoter: t it resembles the 
others only in size. Its architecture beggars description. 
Imagine a smooth brick wall with a great number of 
square holes in it, nearly all one size, and you have the 
fagade. Of course, you do not feel the slightest desire to 
see i inside —— bg oe ——— place; and if 
you do, pray refrain from expecting the inferior is not 
in ig with the catetion  De-teme. tnd tue tee 
y A Passur By, 





time I was st the premises before the accident was 





THE CLOCK TOWER AT ST. ALBAN’S. 


Arter resisting railways, defying and escap- 
ing reform, the venerable little borough of St. 
Alban’s,—once all activity, but now rotten,— 
has now boldly come forward to do some. 
thing for itself, historically and architec. 
turally. From St. Michael’s Mount, in Corn- 
wall, to Berwick-upon-Tweed, commanding tho 
debateable land between England and Scotland, 
there is not to be found within the Dido-acres it 
covers a spot of land more rich in what it pos- 
sesses or more rich in association than the 
Verulamium of the Romans,—the St. Alban’s of 
ecclesiastical history,—the St. Alban’s of the 
Wars of the Roses. ‘“ Who has e’er been to 
Paris ?’—no, not to Paris, as Mat Prior sings,— 
Who has e’er been to St. Alban’s ? — full of 
the chronicle-recording monks, Matthew Paris, 
Thomas Walsingham, and William Rishanger ; 
better still; and the great Lord Chancellor of 
Science, Sir Francis Bacon, “must needs know 
the Morgue.” No. The clock-tower at St. 
Alban’s, standing hoary with age, filthy through 
neglect,—defying time, with a clock—defying 
railway time; and meaningless it stands before 
the visitor who travels un-Murray-handed, or 
who does not come prepared to see what is to 
be seen. 

Roused at length by the compulsory necessity 
of doing something, the St. Alban’s dignitaries, 
headed by the Earl of Verulam (the lord- 
lieutenant of the county) and Mr. Kent (the 
new mayor), a meeting was called, and a resolu- 
tion for the restoration of the tower put and 
carried unanimously. 

Before, however, the resolution was put, the 
following letter from the architect was read :— 


“* Gentlemen,—I have carefully examined the old clock- 
tower at St. Alban’s, and beg to report the result. 

The tower seems to have been the old tower belfry, 
eaeene equivalent to those in the ancient cities of 

elgium. 

The lower story has evidently been built for a shop, 
having two fronts with stone benches for the display of 
goods ; the one on the south, the other on the east. 

One story over the shop seems to have been in the same 
occupation with it, and was approached by a separate 
stair, having also a quardrobe or necessary of its own. 

It is probable, also, that the use of one or more of the 
wee stories ay & have been allowed to the same person, 
should he have the charge of the bells, though provision 
is made by a distinct staircase and quardrobe for their 
possible occupation by another party. 

The whole is a very curious structure, and unique in 
this country, so far as my own observation extends. The 
date is probably about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or a little later. 

Its present state is by no means satisfactory, though 
quite within the reach of restoration; and I strongly 
recommend it as well deserving of what it may cost to 
place it in a sound condition. 

The great object to be aimed at is to avoid over-restora- 
tion, and to retain as much as may be the character of 
an ancient structure. 

This is rendered somewhat difficult by the great extent 
to which decay and mutilation have gone, which necessi- 
tates the renewal of very much of the stone dressings. I 
believe, however, that the original design of them may, in 
nearly all cases, be recovered. 

It should be the object to strengthen the structure 
wherever itis cracked or become weakened; to restore 
its architectural features, retaining all ancient portions 
which can possibly be, retained, and reproducing exact 
those which are perished. I will not trouble you wi 
details of all this, but will simply state that I estimate the 
works so carried out at 7001. : 

The tower, so restored, will be a very handsome object, 
and an ornament ‘to the town, recalling a feature in its 
past history which should by no means be lost. 

I have no doubt that uses can be found for the restored 
tower, just as heretofore, as a clock tower, to which 
chimes might with ———- be added; secondly, as a 
belfry for public uses; thirdly, perhaps as a depot for 
arms of volunteers, &c. 

I would not recommend the use of the lower story as a 
shop, as its difference for modern usage would cause con- 
stant desires for alteration, which would be most inju- 
rious to its antiquated value, 

Nov. 9th, 1864. 





Gro. Girzert Scorr.” 


After a conference on the letter, and much 
wise talk, magisterial and architectural, the fol- 
lowing resolution was put and carried, with 
acclamation: — “ Resolved, that Mr. Gilbert 

it’s plan and report be adopted, and that 
measures be taken forthwith to obtain the neces- 
sary funds to carry out the same.” 

The resolution carried, the committee com- 
menced their labours, and the following subscrip- 
tions were announced :—The Earl of Verulam, 
211.; W. Jones Loyd, esq., 101. 10s.; Rev. M. R. 
Southwell, 107. 10s.; H. E. C. Stapylton, esq., 
101. 10s. ; T. Bagnall, esq., 101. 10s.; T. W. Kent, 
esq., mayor, 51. 5s.; H. Parsons, esq., 51. 5s.; J. 
Guiston, esq., 51. 5s.; T. W. Blagg, esq., town 
clerk, 51. 5s. 

That the committee will get the seven hundred 
pounds there cannot be a doubt. Hertfordshire, 
though a small county in the acreage of England, 
has ee noblemen and gentlemen in its 
shire. addition to those already received, 
subscriptions are sure to be obtained from rich 
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residents in Hertfordshire, like the Marquis of 
Salisbury (from Hatfield), the Earl of Essex (from 
Cassiobury), Earl (from Panshanger), 
Lord Dacre (from the Hoo), Sir Bulwer Lytton 
(from Knebworth), and Mr. Baker (from Bayford- 
bury),— 

“So thousands more, but I want rhyme and — 

ay. 

Including, no doubt, the Duke of Marlborough as 
Baron Sandridge, and the young Duke of St. 
Alban’s, who, strange, to say, has not an acre of 
land in the whole county. 

The successful steps just taken for the resto- 
ration of the clock tower, had their origin in the 
following concerted correspondence of four years 


“ To the Editor of the St, Alban’s Times, 


Sir,—Passing the clock-tower several times a day, and 
feeling a deep interest in the historical associations of the 
locality, will I trust be accepted as an apology for intrud- 
ing on your space. 

he tower is a substantial ornament to the town, and 
capable of standing as many centuries as it has already 
stood 


To still improve it, place a neat and strong iron fence 
about the tower—east and west—to the extent of Mr. 
Thornton’s premises, and south sufficiently in front not to 
interfere with the ‘ Eleanor Cross.’ 

Having a gate and tiled path up to the tower doorway ; 
tarf or gravel over each side up to the fence. 

Then restore, not destroy, one doorway or more up to 
the first strong course, as the funds will admit. 





the acoustic quality of a building appears to me 
to depend on a proper balance of its resonant 
an absorbent capacities. In Her Majesty’s, 
when empty and denuded of all draperies, 
there is a thorough «cho; and even when fully 
draped, if at the same time free from the cover- 
ing cloths, the resonance at a rehearsal is un- 
pleasantly marked. ‘The same thing occurs at 
Exeter Hall. Human beings, and draperies, in 
a resonant building, seem to have the quality of 
simply absorbing the excess of sound, while pro- 
jections and ornaments in relief confuse and 
destroy it. JAMES GREEN. 
Baker-street. 





RECREATION FOR WORKING MEN’S 
CLUBS. 


the interests of the working men are more fully 
discussed than in the Builder, will any of your 
readers do me the great favour of furnishing a 
list of sports, round games, or any contrivance 
| which will promote mirth, or where strength of 
muscle and skill are required ? 

As almost every county has its own particular 
amusements, I shall feel exceedingly obliged for 





any suggestions, however poor or simple ; and, if 


Srr,—As perhaps there is no paper in which | 


SOME QUERIES RESPECTING 
THE NUMBERING OF LONDON HOUSES. 


Iv a recent number of the Builder there ap- 
peared a most interesting letter, purporting to 
be from a wood-carver, written during the 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is stated 
that the document, which has been printed, is in 
the library of the British Museum. I for one 
would be glad to have an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the original. It would, therefore, be doing 
a service if you could obtain the mark by which 
the letter can be found in the library. 

You do not vouch for the genuineness of the 
carvers letter; that, however, might be easily 
decided by an inspection of the paper ; but, with- 
out doing this, there is a matter which throws 
further doubt upon the truthfulness of this docu- 
ment; or, if this paper should be found to be 
authentic, would give it a rare interest. I refer 
| to the circumstance of the number of the house 
| in which the carver lived in Ivy-lane being dis- 
| tinctly given. Are there any authentic accounts 
| of the numbering of the houses in London at 
| the time of the rebuilding of St. Paul’s? Any 
| particulars respecting the general introduction 
| of numbers on the houses of the metropolis 
| would have great interest. In the time of Dr. 
| Johnson the address of letter-writers seems to 





The manifest improvement would induce ladies and | desired, I shall feel a pleasure in forwarding | have been given as over against some well- 


gentlemen to aid the Restoration Fund. 
The feeling 
= ‘the authorities pulled down’ the Eleanor Cross in | 


stones of this Cross, now placed in front of the pump, re- 
piaced where they were taken from, and the exact site of | 
the Cross paved over. 

No restoration should be done except under the direc- 
tion of the ‘local architect.’ 


June 18, 1861, Samvuryt Cuypy.” 





ire Sir,—The clock-tower of your disfranchised borough 
is full of historical and architectural associations. Eng- 
land has not elsewhere anything to show of the kind. The 
clock-tower of St. Alban’s does not belong to St. Alban’s 
only,—it belongs to a people,—it is national; it belongs 
to those who utter 


‘ Words which wise Bacon and brave Raleigh spake.’ 


Its state at present is not even outwardly clean: in- 
wardly, it is all but useless. 

The masonry of the tower is strong enough to outlive 
many mayoralties, and if handled with skill and skilled 
oo ge not only be restored to St. Alban’s, but to all 

pgland, 

let it not be said of St. Alban’s, that having destroyed 
its Queen Eleanor Cross,—that having concurred in the 
destruction of the house of ‘The Great Lord Chancellor 
of Human Nature’ (as Bishop Warburton called Lord 
Bacon) ,—it will now endure a third demolition, and allow 
the clock-tower of so far-famed a borough as St. Alban’s 
to share the fate of ite Eleanor Cross. 

The high court of Parliament (whether properly or not 
is of no moment) has destroyed some of the many charms 
of St. Alban’s, t not St. Alban’s lose all its associa- 
tions ; and by so doing drive visitors away. 

I am ready to find an accomplished architect who will 
restore your clock-tower to what it was, without drawing 
on the corruption of your borough, but by the aid given 
to the corporation theouah the hands of its active and 
intelligent mayor, 

June 18, 1861, 


The fine old curfew bell of the St. Alban’s 
clock-tower is inscribed with the words “ De 
Missi Celis Habes Nomen Gabrielis.”” Men and 
women still alive remember its tolling “the 
knell of parting day” at curfew time, with a 
welcome and pleasant sound. It will soon re- 
sume its labours in Mr. Scott’s restored and 
appropriate architectural casing. 


Perer CuryinGuax.” 








THE CEILING OF HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE. 


In a recent discussion at a public meeting on 
the subject of Theatres, a suggestion was made 
by Mr. J. W. Papworth that some one should 
ascertain whether the ceiling of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is really a wooden one, or is plastered 
on reeds. As nearly the whole of the decora- 
tions of the ceiling, as well as many other parts 
of the house, were re-painted by us (Green & 
King) two years ago, I am in a position to state 
that the ceiling consists entirely of thin boards 
nailed to the framing; and that these are again 
covered by stout canvas, on which are painted 
the decorations. The same remarks apply to 
the other portions of the auditorium, the box 
fronts being lined on both sides. I cordially 
agree” in mainly attributing the wonderful 
acoustic properties of Her Majesty’s Theatre to 
this fact; and I may mention that the ceiling 
of Exeter Hall is treated on precisely the same 
principle, and with nearly equal success. With 
regard to a question mooted by Mr. Papworth, 
as to whether the effect at Her Majesty’s might 
not be owing to the pigeon-holes and draperies,— 


; 
Archeologists might wish to have the two foundation- | 


successful. 

I would not thus trouble you, but my apology 
must be, that we hope by the experiment to keep 
up our reading, drawing, and music classes, but 


A MemsBer or THEE Worxine Men’s Crvp, 
DatcHet, Bucks. 


P.S.—Perhaps some gentleman can kindly 
recommend a book containing an account of 


“ Old English Games and Pastimes.” 








LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 





+4 “4 - , * a . . 
of St. Alban’s is very different in 1961, than | either sketches or a list of those we find most | known tradesman’s sign; but, without going 


| further into this matter, I will venture to ask 
| the following questions, in the hope that some of 
| your readers may feel disposed to throw light 
| upon the subject, the introduction of street num- 


| more particularly to gain the interest of those | bering being rather an obscure one :— 
for whom the club is established. 


| 1. Are there any other letters in existence 
| which profess to be of as old a date as that of 
| the carver’s, on which the numbers of houses 
are given ? 

2. Are there any such letters to be found of 
the date of Dr. Johnson’s and Oliver Goldsmith’s 
times ? 

3. At what time do we find the use of house- 
numbering commencing? Is it known in what 
part of London this took place? Are there in- 
stances of this plan being introduced in any 


Sir,—There is much merit due to Mr. Birch | provincial town sooner than in the metropolis ? 


for his design for a labourer’s cottage ; but there 
are a few suggestions, from experience, that I 
should wish to point cut. 


| and, Is there any note of the name of the person 
| who introduced this system ? 


At a date which I cannot give, having not 


In the first place, it is desirable, if possible, | jnst now the means of reference, the numbering 


to avoid a direct communication between the 
sitting-room and scullery. The fire-places should 
be built in a position to prevent smoking. An 
oven should be attached to each cottage, either 
as forming part of the grate, with a small boiler, 
or an oven built detached. A dining-room, to 
be convenient, should not be less than 14 ft. by 
12 ft., or even 14 ft. by 14 ft.; scullery about 
12 ft. by 9ft. or 10 ft. The height of the rooms 
on the ground-floor should be 8 ft. Each cham- 
ber should have a small fire-place for ventilation. 
The height of the rooms should be 7 ft. to the 
wall-plate and 9 ft. to ceiling or collars. W. 


*,* The design in question was controlled by 
a limited sum: and the question is if even that 
would not be exceedec in carrying it out. 








“INSTRUCTIONS TO ARCHITECTS.” 


Srr,—It appears almost impossible to put an end to 
the liberties which are taken with the members of the 
architectural profession ; and your correspondents may, 
I fear, write in vain, s° long at least as we find one 
member of our profession a party to the following “‘ in- 
structions to architects,’ issu by the Cheltenham 
Boarding-houses Company (Limited). The following are 
quotations from the “instructions ”’:— 

‘* Commission, &c.— The architect whose plans are 
selected will probably be employed to carry out his de- 
sign; but the directors do not pledge themselves to this. 

Should the architect whose plans are selected be em- 
ployed, the premium of 50’. will merge in his commission, 

The plans for which the premium is awarded to be the 
property of the directors.” : 

ier not and others fuirly ask,—ist. Why these “in- 
structions” are framed in such a tone? 2nd. Who are 
to be the judges of the fitness of any plans offered to 
these directors, and of the ability of their authors to 
direct the works contemplated by them? 3rd. Why any 
body of directors, with a professional man amongst them, 
ventures to offer such terms to the profession as they 
would propose to artists tho prepare drawings for sale ? 

Ayn ARCHITECT. 








COPPER. VESSELS. 


Srn,—It being requisite in my vocation to make use of 
copper vessels or utensils, these, as every one of course is 
aware, become furred or incrusted if water is boiled in 
them. What I wish to elucidate is the course that should 
be taken to prevent this incrustation or deposit taking 
place, or even adhering so very tenaciously to the bottom 
and sides of the utensil ; again, how to remove it 
with facility and quickness without in any way injuring 


of houses, together with some other metropolitan 
improvements, was enforced by an Act of Par- 
liament; but, for some time after, the plan seems 
to have been very imperfectly carried out; and, 
although there has been considerable improve- 
ment made during the last few years, there still 
remains a great deal to be done, especially in 
the suburban and outlying streets. 

It is difficult at the present day to imagine 
what would be the state of things in the metro- 
polis but for the systematic numbering of houses. 
The tax-gatherer would be sorely bothered ; cab- 
men would be almost unable to ply their trade ; 
and the present plan of penny-postage and 
parcels delivery would have been impossible. 

An ANTIQUARY. 








HIGHFIELD SCHOOLS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


THE new schools in connexion with Highfield 
(Independent) chapel, are nearly completed. On 
the ground-floor are the assembly-room, 76 ft. by 
32 ft. ; the lecture-room, 42 ft. by 28 ft.; and the 
infants’ class-room. Between the assembly- 
room and the lecture-room is the principal stair- 
case (of stone), with main entrance from the 
street, and this conducts to the class-rooms— 
—twenty-one in number—and to the ladies’- 
room and library. These rooms extend over the 
assembly-room and lecture-room, the latter 
having two stories above it. Those over the 
former are arranged in a double series with cor- 
ridors between (vertically lighted), and in both 
cases are separated by lath-and-plaster trussed 
timber partitions. They vary in size, the greater 
number being about 14 ft. by 12 ft., and some 
are 22 ft. by 14 ft. All have external windows 
and a few have fireplaces, and all are boarded 
4 ft. high, and have fixed seats against each 
side. In the assembly-room a gallery has been 
constructed, 4 ft. wide at the sides, and 24 ft. 
deep at the lower end of the room. All the 
arrangements are adapted to a division of the 
sexes throughout. Underneath the end gallery 
of the assembly-room, is & class-room for 150 
infants, semicircular in plan, and having raised 
seats arranged in the form of an amphitheatre. 





the copper when it is already formed ? Inguinss. 





This room averages 14 ft. in height. The lectare- 
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room will seat 200 adults, and is 16 ft. high. 
Beneath the lecture-room are chambers for pre- 
paring tea for tea meetings, &c. The ladies’ room 
is the “drawing-room” of the building. It is 
placed immediately over the lecture-room, and 


is 28 ft. by 16 ft. The windows are on two sides | expect 


and command a view of the New North-road. 


Adjoining the ladies’ room is the library. Every | i 


ent is warmed and ventilated. The system 
adopted is that of Mesers. Haden, of Trowbridge 
and Manchester, which in this case is a com- 
bination of hot water and warm air, and is the 
same in principle as has been successfully 
adopted in the Manchester Assize Courts, the 
reading-room of the British Museum, and nearly 
all the prisons and asylums in the kingdom. 

The style of the structure is Italian. The ex- 
terior is of local stone throughout. The parts 
are all simple. 

The contractors of the various works are all 
Huddersfield tradesmen, viz.—A. Graham, mason ; 
Goodwin & Son, slaters; R. Whiteley, carpenter 
and joiner; W. H. Chadwick, plumber and 
glazier; W. Heuthwaite, painter; I. Jowitt, 
plasterer (who has also acted as clerk of works 
gratuitously). 

The cost of the entire undertaking, exclusive | 
of land, which is freehold, is expected to be} 
about 3,5002. 








FOREIGN AND ACCIDENTAL. 


Moderate.—According to the Indépendance | 
Belge, of the 14th inst., the works of the New 
Opera House have been interrupted by an inci- 
dent. It has been discovered that a corner of 
the Grande Hétel, on the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines, will mask the facade of the new building. | 
Overtures have been made to the proprie-| 
tary of the hotel, which is known to be in the 
hands of M. Pereire, with a view of removing the 
offensive portion of the pile of building in the 
way, and he has demanded no less a sum than 
twenty-four million francs. 

St. Maclou, Rouen.—Considerable damage was 
done to the Eglise St. Maclou, at Rouen, during 
the storm ‘of the night of the 13th inst. : two 
bays (each 33 ft. high) of one of the high 
windows of the lantern of the steeple fell with a 
dreadful crash, carrying in their fall the stones 
of a massive cornice: they fell into the nave, 
breaking the grille of the choir and a seat: one 
of the stones, striking the head of one of the 
sculptured angels, was thrown against a lustre, 
which it demolished. 

Iron and Water.—At the iron-works of M. 
Revolier (in the Loire), an accident took place, by 
which one of the men nearly lost his life. Wish- 
ing to cool a considerable mass of scoris just 
taken from the fire, he threw some water over 
them without taking the usual precaution to 
prevent the water getting under the mass. The 
consequence was the explosion of the generated 
steam underneath, and the dispersion of the 
burning mass over the man. 

The Mont Cenis Pass.—The works are still 
progressing for the temporary railway which is 
to enable the Mont Cenis to be traversed in four 
hours only. For the Italian side of the moun- 
tain, on which the descent is more rapid, the 
rope system of the engineer, Agudio, is to be 
adopted, on condition that the Italian Govern- 
ment grant a subsidy of a million and a half 
francs (60,0001. sterling) for the expenses of the 
construction of a special direct roadway. Though 
the Government may be ill disposed to saddle 
the budget with this sum, yet it is thought that 
it may do so out of compensation to the town of 
Turin, which would then be the principal entrance 
from France into Italy, in a commercial point of 
view. 








IRELAND. 


THE foundation-stone of the Cathedral of St. 
Fin Barr, in the city of Cork, was laid on Thurs- 
day, the 12th inst., by the Lord Bishop of Cork, 
attended by several members of the Masonic 
body, the Dean, and Chapter. Some time since 
@ view and description were given, in this 
journal, of the approved design, selected from a 
large rumber submitted in competition, the 
author of which proved to be Mr. W. Burges. 
It will be sufficient to say at present, that the 
design will be carried out in its main features, 
but that the proposed outlay has considerably 
swelled in amount, the belief being general that 
30,0001. not 15,0001., as originally intended, will 
be the ultimate expenditure. Mr. Robert Walker 
is the contractor. This new building will re- 


The parish church of St. Peter, situate in 
what is considered the most fashionable parish 
of the city of Dublin, is about to be restored, we 
might more properly say rebuilt,—from the 
plans, and under the supervision of Mr. E. 
H. Carson, architect. The old building, of 
which but little will remain, is a barn-like 
edifice, not requiring preservation. The proposed 
works comprise an extended chancel, with choir, 
vestry, robing-room, with heating chamber 
below; transepts, these latter provided with 
galleries ; and a handsome tower, with angle stair- 
case building. It is not intended to carry out 
the spire yet, but when funds have been collected, 
one will be added. The entire of the seating 
will be formed with open benches, with plain 
bench-ends. A reredos and a pulpit, both in 
Bath stone, will be erected in the chancel. The 
lectern will be in red timber: the entire cost 
will be about 4,0001. 

A correspondent from Dublin comments on 
the doings of builders, who act in the double 
capacity of architect and builder :— 

“These,” he ‘says, “obtaining a job, or securing a 
client, whichever you like, doubtless tell their employers 
that they ‘need no architect’—‘ it is better to leave the 
arrangement of all such matters as planning, design, 
specifyin , &c. to them,’ There is evidently some 
required Esse: the question arises and ought to be easy 
of settlement, whether builders who act in such manner, 
to the detriment of publie taste and to the prejudice of 
architects, should be disqualified for tendering for the 
execution of any work with which an architect is en- 
trusted. The practice alluded to is one that deserves 
suppression let the individual that practices be ever so 
trustworthy.” 


— 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Art the last week’s meeting of the Board, a 
report was brought up from the Works and 
Improvements Committee, recommending that 
the Board do contribute 3,0301., being one-half 
of the cost of a further improvement to be car- 
ried out by the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London in connexion with the widening 
of Newgate-street, by setting back the houses 
Nos. 71 and 72, as shown on the plan submitted 
to the committee, at a cost of 6,060I., indepen- 
dent of professional charges. The report, after 
some discussion, was adopted. 

The following contributions to improvements 
were also sanctioned :—1. 5001., being one-half 
of the cost of an improvement in connexion with 
the widening of Leadenhall-street and St. Mary 
Axe, at a cost of 1,0001.—2. 6161. 10s., being one- 
half of the cost of the improvement carried out 
by the Limehouse District Board of Works, by 
setting back the premises Nos. 98, 99, and 100, 
and the removal of a projection at Eagle Wharf, 
High-street, Wapping, at a cost of 1,2331.—3. 
1001. towards the cost of setting back the pre- 
mises No. 29, Queen’s-road West, Chelsea, esti- 
mated at 2001. 








DRAINAGE AND WATER SUPPLY. 


Tamworth.—The Town Council are taking mea- 
sures for the drainage and water supply of the 
borough, and 571 owners, ratepayers, and occu- 
piers of property memorialised them to the effect 
that the present Nuisance Removal Act, if 
strictly enforced, would suffice for the public 
health without wasting the public money on 
such uncalled-for and unnecessary schemes as 
those contemplated. The memorial was rejected 
ona point of form, and a public meeting was 
held, at which a resolution was unanimously 
passed agreeing to a memorial to Sir Robert Peel, 
requesting his intercession in the matter. A 
resolution was also passed requesting the Town 
Council to open their meetings to the public. 

Grantham.—The local Board of Health have 
proposed to the hamlets of Spittlegate and Little 
Gonerby to take combined action for the re- 
moval of the sewage from the river Witham, by 
obtaining a common outlet, each parish retain- 
ing the management of its own sewers. Meetings 
have accordingly been held, and there is a 
prospect of carrying out the object in view. 
Spittlegate has already offered 400:. towards the 
expense, Grantham disposing of the sewage, and 
making a profit of it if it can. 


. | Springfield 
first two years, under 


Chelmsford.— An offer for the sewage has been 
made by Mr. F. of Barnes Farm, 
i ; paying a rent of 301. for it after the 
certain conditions. The 
local Board of Health have decided to accept of 
the proposal, also conditionally ; and the matter 
has been left for further arrangement to their 
sanitary committee. 


Books Buceibed. 


Memorials of the late Francis Oliver Finch, Member 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
with Selections from his Writings. London: 
Longman, Green, & Co. 1865. 

As a solace in her bereavement and at the re- 

quest of many of her friends, the widow of the 

late Mr. F. O. Finch has provided them with an 
acceptable remembrance in compiling these 
selections from his writings, with written opi- 
nions of him by others, and adding an admira- 
bly-worded little memoir of his career, which, 
with no extraordinary events to chronicle, is 
both pleasant and instructive to read. No 
biographer could be preferred to one who must 
so thoroughly have sympathized with him im all 
his relations ; and although there are, doubtless, 

i desirous of 








ng general recognition Y 
established convictions, few could have invested 
the simple record of an earnest, well-spent life 
with so much graceful tenderness, and rendered 
interesting an account of every-day experiences 
that differ so little from the common lot, only 
varying, in their effect of making those they 
act upon good, bad, or indifferent, wise or 
unwise, just as their lesson may be heeded 


or disregarded. 

In this case they are proved to have afforded 
opportunities enough for enunciating the better 
qualities with which our nature is endowed, and 
Mr. Finch must have merited the high estima- 
tion in which he was held by so many for recti- 
tude of purpose and kindliness of disposition. 
One of the best purposes of biography is fulfilled 
when it inculcates the doctrine that even the 
humblest have a sphere of action and an equal 
opportunity of doing right or wrong as the 
greater; and that it is possible for all to doa 
great amount of good if the desire be only pro- 
portionete to the capability. Indeed, there may 
be far more probability of deriving benefit and 
encouragement from the story that includes but 
the results of industry, conscientiousness, pa- 
tience and amiability to make an existence 
valuable,—throughout which dnty has been the 
paramount consideration, and regard for others. 
more conspicuous than selfishness,—than from 
the history of heroes, military or civil, whose 
very eminence as exemplars leaves such an im- 
pression as would forbid all idea of emulation in 
some minds that would be more easily influenced 
by the direct example of how to make service- 
able less rare possessions than are indispensable 
to the performance of brilliant exploits or other 
triumphs of exceptional genius. 

As an artist Mr. F. O. Finch will be most 
regretted by those who a te those true 
principles that actuate the painter to become 
something more than a mechanical imitator of 
common-place fact ; his organization was essen- 
tially artistic; his pictures bore evidence of how 
much he loved music and poetry, and how his 
refined taste had assisted to leave him almost 
singular at last at a period when the selective 
and ideal are so much ignored as to be recol- 
lected now in distinction between the older and 
new schools. Still his name will be remembered 
chiefly in connexion with his associates,—John 
Varley, Barret, David Cox, Copley Fielding, De 
Wint, and the rest,—for owing probably to his 
occupation of teaching, which absorbed much of 
his time and attention, he was prevented in 
great measure from attaining that position his 
classic feeling and homage for all excellence, 
with the akility he possessed of expressing his 
ideas, might have seemed to promise for him. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Ramways: A Plan of Systematic Reform by 
Legislative Enactment. London: Longman & 
Co., 1865.” The author of this volume is anony- 
mous, except as “the Author of ‘The People’s 
Blue Book.’” He here addresses the President 
of the Board of Trade in the form of a letter, in 
which he mainly urges a tariff reform analogous 
to the Penny Postage system, to be brought 
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about by legislative enactment. Cheap pas- 
senger transit, he maintains, would be beneficial 
both to the public and to the companies. He 
also advocates, as has been done in the 
Builder for years, the erection of working- 
class dwellings, model or otherwise, in the 
suburban districts, with cheap facilities of 
access by the railways. On the subject of 
cheapening fares, the author says, “ The 
railway companies may depend upon it that 
they will find it more for their own inte- 
rests in the long run to look for their profits 
from a low mileage rate and a large num- 
ber of passengers rather than from a high 
mileage rate and a small number of pas- 
sengers ;’ and so they would. The principle is 
identical with that upon which the gas compa- 
nies now so generally act, after it had been for 
years drilled into their unwilling heads by the 
Builder, whom they long looked upon as their 
greatest enemy, whereas it has turned out to be 
their best friend, no less than the public’s, so far 
as gaslight is concerned.——“ Railways, their 
Permanent-way and Rolling Stock. By W. 
Bridges Adams.” This is a reprint from the 
Journal of the Society of Arts of 2nd December 
last. It contains some important suggestions as 
to the improvement of locomotives. We wish 
Mr. Adams could bring about some improvement 
in the hideous and dreadful screechings by night 
of railway luggage-trains, before the further 
extension of railways throughout the metropolis. 
The sleep of thousands is already murdered by 
noises far more diabolical than anything heard 
on railways by day; and, although a howling 
dog or a crowing fowl can be put down as a 
nuisance, here is a monster nuisance which, in- 
stead of being put down, is growing worse and 
worse, and is really most shameful and intoler- 
able. The more central metropolitans are as yet 
in blessed ignorance of the purgatory which is 
preparing for them.———“ Observations and Evi- 
dence on the Value of Sewage Manure. Mr. 
C. F. Kirkman’s Tender.” The intention of this 
pamphlet is to establish the advantages of the 
solid system. Mr. Kirkman has obtained the 
Leicester sewage for ten years. He gives the 
corporation 5001. for the first five years, and 
7501. @ year for the last five years. The cor- 
poration pay for machinery, coals, and deodoriz- 
ing, and deliver the sewage to him as he requires 
it. As to the metropolitan sewage, he says,— 
“T estimate the solid dry refuse from the flow of sewage 
matter at 636 tons per day, which, at one shilling per ton, 
gue 9,782/. per annum : it has been estimated at a much 
igher rate by men of science, viz., 1,000 tons per day ; 
and Professor Volcker has said that the dry deposit of 
sewage is worth 6/. per ton, or 2,190,0001. per annum. If 
it should realize so much to me, the Board would b 
agreeing to the terms I offer, 430,0007. per annum for the 
first seven wan I offer to guarantee only 10,0001, as a 
minimum, use I do not see my way clear to the larger 
amount,” 
Mr. Kirkman petitions Parliament for a com- 
mittee on his system, and on the sewage ques- 


tion generally. 








StzaM OmNipusEs.—An omni}us drawn by a 
locomotive, instead of horses, is now running at 
Chantenay, in the south of France. It can be 
turned and stopped with ease, and both inside 
and outside passengers travel by it without fear. 


Tue Joun West Meter Maxvractory.—It will 
be seen in another column that this flourishing 
concern is to be carried on hereafter by a limited 
liability company. The tendency seems to be to 
hand over every undertaking of any magnitude 
to a “ limited” Company. 


Crisis iN THE Timper Trave.—The crisis 
which was first felt in Birmingham, and which 
has affected various parts of the country, has 
touched Liverpool with a heavy hand, the failures 
during the last month having amounted to nearly 
half a million of money. The dividends vary in 
amount from 6s. 8d. to 15s. 


STainEp-ctass Winpow, Copxipce Cuvrcn, 
STarroRDSHIRE. — We are informed that the 
window recently put up in this church by Messrs. 
Cox & Son was executed on their own premises 
| by their own people, and that “no French artist 
| had anything to do with it.” We may add that 
| we saw the cartoons, made for the execution of 
the window, and were much pleased with them. 





| A Turner Crock ron Sr. Pareicn’s Carue- 
| DRaL, Dustin.—There is now erecting in St. 
| Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, a turret-clock (pre- 
|sented by Mr. Guinness), showing time on two 
| dials, each 8 ft. in diameter, and striking the 
| hours on a bell of 36 cwt. and chiming four 
| tunes in twenty-four hours. Mr. J. W. Benson, 
|of Ludgate-hill, London, is the maker of the 
| clock. 


Tae Rattway Derosits.—The Parliamentary 
deposits this year on account of new railway 
projects have amounted to 4,272,0101., of which 
189,2351. was in cash, 258,5001. in Exchequer 
Bills, and 3,824,2751. in stock. This total ig 
2,050,8791. less than that of last year. 


Raitwav Returns.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for 
the week ending the 14th of January, on 
11,786 miles, to 570,5701., and for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, on 11,460 miles, to 
540,4711., showing an increase of 326 miles, and 
of 30,0991. in the receipts. 


Sate or Corprer’s Scutrrvres mw Parts.— 
A great sale has attracted the notabilities of the 
artistic world to the Hétel Drouot. It com- 
prises all the sculptures of Cordier, as well as 
his museum of curiosities, collected during his 
travels in Algeria and the East. Cordier’s statues 
reproduce the Moorish, Arab, and Chinese types. 
They took the world of art by surprise when 
first exhibited. 


“Steam SuPpERsEDED.”—The model of a new 
electro-magnetic locomotive is now exhibiting at 
Versailles. Its inventors, MM. Bellet & Rouvre, 
assert that locomotives constructed on their 
principle could travel on ordinary railroads at 
the rate of 124 miles an hour! The power is 
obtained by magnetising and de-magnetising by 
means of a current supplied by a fixed battery ; 
and, it is said, only a small part of the force 
developed is thus utilized. 


THe GRANITE FOR THE ALBERT MeMoRIAL.— 
The blocks of granite intended for the base and 
pedestal of the memorial of the late Prince Con- 











| " 
| NEEDLES AND Pins Porntep BY GALVANISM. 


sort are about to be polished at the works of 
| Mr. Kelk, the contractor. The granite comes 


| M. Cauderay, of Lausanne, engineer, has applied | from the quarries of the Scottish Granite Com- 


| the galvanic battery to the sharpening of needles 
| and pins, by connecting a bundle of wires with 
{the negative pole. The process is said to be 
| cheaper than the present method, which is also 

very injurious to the health of the workpeople, 
|in consequence of the fine metallic dust dis- 
| engaged. 


| Porrar Unton.—The guardians having decided 


pany, in the Isle of Mull. We are informed that 
several of the lighthouses on the west coast of 
Scotland which have stood well are constructed 
of this granite, and that it has been used in the 
building of the Liverpool Docks, the harbour at 
Greenock, in the foundations at Westminster 
Bridge, and the Thames Embankment. 


Tue Fatt or THE CHIMNEY IN SHOE-LANE.— 





to enlarge the workhouse, have arranged to 
| obtain additional ground of the East and West 
| India Dock Company, in the rear of the present 
| house, to enable them to erect buildings to 
|accommodate 1,000 inmates, exclusive of in- 
firmary, fever and imbecile wards, and have 
| appointed Mr. W. Dobson and Mr. J. W. Morris, | 
the architects, to prepare designs and superin- 
| tend the works. 


| PworocrarpHy IN Natvurat Corovurs.— The 
Cerneau, a newspaper published at Port Louis, 
| Mauritius, contains the following extraordinary 
|announcement, according to Galignani :—* M. 
| Chambay has succeeded in fixing the colours of 
| the object. The picture is taken instantaneously, | 
as in other kinds of photography. Tlie modelling | 
and relief are marvellous: the blood appears to 





| Mr. Vulliamy, superintending architect to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, having been 
directed to inquire into the nature and circum- 
stances of the fall of the chimney belonging to 
Messrs. Pontifex, in Shoe-lane, has made a re- 
port, in which he states that Mr. Parkinson, 
the district surveyor for the western division of 
the City, reports that the chimney in question 
was built about thirty-five years ago, and that 
about twenty-five years ago, it was raised to the 
height of about 120 ft., at which height it stood 
at the time of the accident. The force of the 
wind during the late gale, acting directly upon 
the sides of the shaft, which was square upon 
plan, was sufficient to snap off the shaft imme- 
diately above the roof of the building in which 
it was situate, leaving about 20 ft. of the shaft 


| 
| circulate beneath the skin; the colour is fixed ; amaienncie cand Ter boca ew! treo 
: |and the portraits, which present # surprising | COUTS® § . , “ ! 
Miscellanea, resemblance, are equal to the finest pastels, 80 ft. high, which, not being able to resist the 
| blow, also gave way, and the two then fell upon 


ait | mini colour drawings. M. Cham-| up 
daar Eee eae” -"*™ | the roof of No. 28, Plumtree-court, » building 


; | bay is about to remove to Paris.” ae 
ee en eh Sa eee | let in tenements, crushing in the roof and floors 


a quantity of Little Casterton freestone was | 
shipped for India, by the Tweed, sailing for | 
Bombay. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION MovEMENT | 
1N Inp1a.—Bombay bas determined upon having | 
an International Exhibition, and a company has | 
already been formed with a capital of 500,000/., | 
in order to carry out the project. 


MonvumMeEntaL. —It has been determined to 
erect a monument in remembrance of the late 
Captain Speke, the discoverer of the great Equa- 
torial lake of Africa, the Victoria Nyanza, who, 
with his gallant companion Grant, followed its 
waters to the mouth of the Nile. The Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris have contributed ten 
guineas towards the fund. 


Tae Crry Arcnirect’s Orricr.—Mr. Charles 
Baily has been elected chief clerk in the archi- 
tect’s office, in the room of Mr. Allen, who has 
resigned that office. There were originally five 
candidates, namely, Messrs. Baily, Baker, East- 
lake, Strndwick, and James. Mr. Eastlake, 
however, withdrew prior to the election, and, 
as the final result, Mr. Baily and Mr. Baker were 
the two candidates submitted to the Court for its 
decision. The former was elected by a majority 
of 1 only; the numbers being, Baily, 55; 
Baker, 





WanpswortH Workinc Ctasses Inpvusrria|of the building, and leaving the northern half 


Exuizition.—An Exhibition organized by the 
Wandsworth Working Men’s Club is to be opened 
on the 2nd of June. Persons eligible as ex- 
hibitors must live within the radius of three 
miles from Wandsworth, and beleng to the 
working classes. Prizes for skill in design or 
execution will be awarded to—1. Producers of 
articles calculated to promote domestic, sanitary, 
and social advantages. 2. Producers of useful, 
artistic, scientific, and ingenious designs, works, 
models, &c. There will be two classes,—one for 
mechanics and artisans; the other for the un- 
skilled and self-taught. 


Inspection oF New Streets iN THE MeEtRo- 
poLis.—The Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed Mr. Hart, one of their officers in the 
superintending architect’s department, to in- 
spect the new streets formed from time to time 
under their sanction, 343 new streets have come 
under his view. In general, it was found that 
the regulations of the Board have been faithfully 
carried out. A few exceptions have been ob- 
served: they consist chiefly in ignoring the 
condition requiring narrow streets or footways 
to be flagged over the entire surface, and the 
omission of posts at the entrance. ‘The Board 
has given orders for enforcing their regulations 
in cases where they have been violated. 








} 


nearly uninjured. The Board has referred the 
whole matter to the Building Act Committee. 


Sanitary Matrers.—A Haxby correspondent 
of the York Herald says,—* During the last three 
years we have had as visitors the small-pox, low 
fever, and typhus, and at the time I write the 
scarlet fever is present in many houses, and has 
been for some time. The cause bas been blinked 
long enough, viz., the defective state of its drain- 
age, which is really a conserve of stenches.” 
The Norfolk Chronicle says of the Fleggs, at 
Yarmouth,—“ From time to time we have re- 
ported meetings in which reference was made to 
the unhealthy state of several of the parishes in 
the Fleggs, and have inserted letters which have 
drawn public attention to the progress of disease 
in those localities. The defective drainage in 
the districts pointed out has long been notorious, 
but Mr. Waller’s brief but truly appalling state- 
ment at the Rollesby meeting, on Tuesday, must 
convince the most indifferent that if speedy 
measures be not taken in order to remedy the 
evils which have been so frequently complained 
of, the result will be an increase in the rate of 
mortality upon that of last summer, when diph- 
theria, small-pox, fever, and other contagious 
disorders spread havoc and dismay throughout 
the infected places.” 
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Pxevuatic DespatcH.—The report of the 
directors of the Pneumatic Despatch Company 
to the shareholders explains the difficulties with 
which the directors have had to contend in ob- 
taining possession of required property, and 
states that all obstacles have now been removed, 
and that there now only remain 5-8ths of a 
mile of tube to be laid in order to complete the 
communication between the General Post-office 
and Euston-square. 


AncieENT GREEK STATUES DISCOVERED IN 
Canpia.—In digging for the foundation of a 
mosque near the village of Hieropetros, on the 
site of some ancient ruins, three ancient statues 
have been found. One appears to be the 
colossal statue of a warrior, unfinished, but of 
excellent workmanship. The second seems to 
be Oceana, with a small stag crouching at her 
feet. The third isa male figure ; but at present 
it does not appear whom it represents. The 
figures are considered to be, in all probability, of 
Greck workmanship. 


Tue Coat-tar Cotovurs.—The trade in the 


A new ENGINEERING AND Revorvine SHUTTER 
Manvracturine Company, Limtrep.—The well- 
known firm, Messrs. & Co., have 
transferred their business, as ‘ manufacturing 
engineers, founders, smiths and machinists, 
manufacturers and patentees of revolving 
shutters, drawn brass and cast-iron shop-fronts, 
lifts, and hoists,” to a new limited company, 
under the same title. The capital of the Com- 
pany is 30,0001., divided into 500 shares of 601. 
each, 150 being preference shares, and 350 
ordinary shares. The shares have all been taken 
amongst the families and connexions of the old 
firm, and the new company are building new 
factories, and greatly adding to their machinery. 


Pustic Works at Stocxrort.—According to 
a return prepared by the borough surveyor, it 
appears that 21,4411., have been expended in the 
execution of public works in that town. The 
average daily number of skilled and unskilled 
labourers employed has been 280, and out of this 
number only an average of twelve were skilled, 
the remainder being, with very few exceptions, 
cotton operatives. The average earnings of the 





coal-tar dyes, which began in 1860, continues to 

expand, amounting probably at present to from | 
a quarter to half a million annually. The! 
colours are, magenta, various shades of blue and 

violet, purple, yellow, orange, and green. The | 
dyes are sent from London to Lancashire and | 
Yorkshire, and various other places, to be used | 
in the preparation of silk and cotton velvets, | 
printed calicoes, delaines, merinos, finished cot- | 
tons, silks, ribbons, flannels, and fancy and | 
flannel shirtings. An export trade is beginning | 
to China and the United States, the dyes being | 
sent in their solid form to save freight. It is | 
said that several thousand pounds are annually 
spent in defending the patent. 


Lincotn ArcuirecturaL Socrety.—The first | 
meeting of the committee of the Lincoln Dio- | 
cesan Architectural Society was held at the | 
office on the 6th instant. An account of the | 
progress made in the restoration of St. Mary’s | 
Church, at Stow, was read, whence it appeared | 
that that interesting work was progressing satis- 
factorily. Great regret was expressed by the | 
members of the committee that the cathedral | 
pulpit, which had been so long in hand, will not 
be finished in the early spring of this year, as 
was expected. The various first-class artists 
employed, it appears, require four or five months 
more to complete their labours upon the sculp- 
tured panel subjects, the canopy work, the iron 
work, and, above all, on the numerous statuettes 
of apostles and evangelists with which the pulpit 
will be adorned. Of the statuettes, we under- 
stand that about half are presented by societies 
or distinguished persons connected with the 
diocese, among whom are Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
(the Poet Laureate), Professor Connington, Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, Chancellor Massingberd, Mr. 
Lewis Fytche, the Rev. W. Smyth, the Lincoln 
Diocesan Architectural Society, the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, &c. These statuettes are 
ten in number, and each will bear the name of 
the donor. They will represent Apostles and 
the Evangelists, &c., to be carved by the best 
wood-carvers that can be found. 


Fatt or A New Warenovse at Swap- 
TuHameEs.—At Butler’s Wharf, on the south side 
of the river below London Bridge, a new block 
of buildings, only very recently completed, and 
upwards of 100 ft. in height, 140 ft. in width, 
about 70 ft. in depth, containing four floors, 
with iron girders and supporters, and fire- 
proof throughout, gave way, and the entire 
front of the building fell into the river. Hap- 


pily there was no one in the building at the |J 


time of the occurrence. As to the cause of 
the accident, it is stated that a large quantity 
of rice had been recently stored in the third 
floor, but whether the iron ties had given 
way, or the brickwork was insufficiently set, 
does not appear. Owing to the influx of busi- 
ness, the firm were co led to warehouse 
cargoes of vessels before the building was ac- 
tually completed. Indeed, there were masons 
and bricklayers still engaged on it at the 
time of the accident. A loud cracking was 
heard in the river frontage wall, and on the 
men looking upwards they saw the floors bulging 
downwards, and succeeded in getting into the 
street, when the whole fabric fronting the river 
fell into the water, bringing with it several 
thousand bags of rice. The land side of the 
structure remains entire. The excessive weight 
on the raw structure, no doubt, caused it to give 
way. 


skilled men were 3s. 10d. per day, and of the 
unskilled 2s. 2d. per day. 


Gas.—The Ipswich gas company have reduced 
the price of their gas from 4s. to 3s. 9d.——The 
Nottingham gas company have reduced the price 
of theirs from 3s. 2d. to 3s., and further to large 
consumers in proportion. The company have 
seen it to be for their own interest to do so, as 
they have had no pressure from without. After 
such reductions as those at Ipswich, Notting- 
ham, Plymouth, &c., what can the metropolitan 
companies say in defence of their present 


| charges ? 


BUILDING IN BrrKENHEAD.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Health Committee of the Birkenhead 
commissioners, Mr. Mott submitted the follow- 
ing returns of the number of buildings and 
alterations to buildings within the townships of 
Birkenhead and Claughton-cum-Grange, for the 
ten years ending the 3lst December, 1864, 
according to the notices given to the building 
surveyor :— 






































Sg! # 
#28) 3 PZ 
& o-= es £o 
pizietl & | i 
Years. 33m aD = Es Total. 
422/133 = -< 
tea | Se o fu 
fa| 4 as 
| ° 
1855 3 41 26 13 83 
1866 3 61 140 37 241 
1857 3 84 85 43 215 
1858 0 75 135 41 251 
1859 3 50 134 45 232 
1860 2 77 204 4x 331 
1861 5 102 465 56 628 
1862 2 162 712 91 967 
1863 3 101 351 57 512 
1864 4 106 157 61 328 
Total in ten! 
years ...... | 28 859 2,408 492 3,788 
Average per} 
annum......| 28 | 859 | 2409 | 402 | $788 
Increase in 
year above} 
average 0! 
ten years...; 1°2 2071 eee 118 
Decrease ial oe soe 839 die _50°8 
The total extent of passage and court flagging 


which has been done by the commissioners (at 
the cost of the owners) during the past year, 
amounts to 1,680 square yards, or 1,066 lineal 
ards. The total extent of private drainage 
also done by the commissioners at the cost of 
the owners is 508 lineal yards of 9-in. pipe 
drain, and 340 lineal yards of 6-in. pipe drain ; 
the drainage of ninety-one back-yards, seventy 
ash-pits, and ten water-closets being connected 
therewith ; the whole of this work involving an 
outlay of 8221. 


_ SE 


TENDERS. 




















For building chemical works at Hackney Wick, for 
Messrs. Simpson, Maule, and Nicholson, Mr. Cooper, 
architect :— 

Dabbs........ £8,490 0 0 
Hack & Sons. 7,997 0 0 
Sawyer 7,653 0 0 
TNIOG os issiiiiasencssiataviesainctines 7,328 0 0 





For the erection of a house and at 
Berwick Bassett, Wilts, tor the Mev. B.J. Vicary. Mr. 
Weaver, architect :-— 

Barnden (accepted) .............0 . £1,130 0 0 








NM blic 3 
We olinndions te Gutieny moore house, No. 60, 












































West Mr, ©, 
ae 
Binclair 301 8 0 
Smith ... 273 10 0 
Davey 272 6 0 
Barker 267 0 0 
Palmer 267 0 0 
Gadsby 227 0 01 
Bast Hill og ants wena | for Mr. H. © ong 
ouse, - H.C, 
Mr, Weaver, architect :— ’ 
wy ah penasabins i on sonnints by road - : 
s . Brown (accepted) ...... 
TROY si cvicicsnscsvchetasnctssbbtnoeceiesia ; "996 0 0 
For additions and alterations to dwelling-house at 
8 r Mr. J. J. . George & 
Vaughan, archi = 
M pted) 21,761 0 0 
For build an intended public-house, for Mr. Ri- 
chards, at Lote mstone, Essex, Mr. John M. Dean, 
architect :— 
Rivett £643 0 0 
ee og Reece “ii ne nnaeannecnvenvandions jo . : 
arris (accepted) .......:..sececsseee 
IP sccchiignsabscompetueterciinataubtesins 685 0 0 
For building five houses and s for Mr. 


Park, in Fox-street, Hallsville, West Ham. Mr. John M. 
, architect :-— 





ecocooococso 
eoosooooeo 
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For the erection of a new bank, at Basingstoke 


for the 
London and County Bank, Mr, F. Chancellor, archi 


ooooco 
eoooo * 











For sundry works to be done in building thirty-two 
almshouses at Reading :— 




















BINGE Sieinvesiesscossccactsoveie panbaibeed £4,500 0 0 
Biggs 4,340 0 0 
Simmons.......... esidhinahiistndenatinscete 4,288 0 0 

4,267 0 0 
STE casiteiisinekinennasocantioninndidants 4,255 0 0 

4,130 0 0 
SEU: ciduinidscesservinianesoinen - 4,119 0 0 
BOM TD: BOR corcccccsvecesenesoesses 4, 00 
Kendell .... 4,050 0 0 
Wheeler & Sons ..........csccccreees 3,008 0 0 
Norris 3,920 0 0 
NINN. cinecdasdisbiesimaimadoeeanubnig 3,910 0 > 

eiucudadgscetbbcccsicacsscesed 0 

Sawyer (accepted) ............ ove, 3,884 0 0 








For restoration ane sot omg hers’-hall, G = h - 
street, exclusive o: pain decorations, Mr. W. 
S8nooke, architect :— 








Ashby & Horner .............0+5+ +. £4,149 0 0 
Holland & Hannan .................. 3,928 0 0 
Mansfield ... 3,921 0 0 
Tro Sieeiiesstconsenebesaseubens 3,802 0 0 
Brass ted) 3,622 0 0 





For the erection of warehouses, Downe’s Wharf, Lower 

East Smithfield, for Mr. Charles Jack, Messrs, Snooke 

& Stock, architects :— 
Doewra 

















iechebneioueiereneipiadionerin £36,360 0 0 
Lawrence & Son..........0..s0s00008 34,830 0 0 
Hart ...... 33,873 0 0 
Ashby & Horner............c..ee00e 32,960 0 0 
Holland & Hannan ..........000+ 323,045 0 0 
Rider. 32,840 0 0 
Maeers 32,799 0 0 
Foster 32,740 0 0 
Smith & Co. 32,650 0 0 
BEE & MeGGell ....cccccccccecccosee 32,341 0 0 
BUI sahckaise sipcesssscscecapeiivoiinss J 00 
Trollope & Son (accepted) ...... 32,248 0 0 





“For additions and alterations to the Pavilion of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club. Mr. Harry B. Newton, 
architect, _——— not supplied :— 
MORNE BOO, .ccccssserssevsensiness £2,813 0 0 
Ring & Wainman  ..,........0000+« + 2,360 0 
POE © sccccuaiioecsenseiucniniesioenl . 2,184 0 0 


> 





For alterations and additions to the Merchant Taylor's 
School, Suffolk-lane. Mr. E. I’Anson, architect. \- 


tities supplied by Mr. F. Wallen :— 
Denn & Co 











le ncatabauuinensduekbolan siti -» £1,335 0 0 
SE ETO ssicincistacnserintnninniasinin 1,308 0 0 
Axford & Co 1,204 0 0 
WI psivenecuunScnskslsoderactdacnpaieie 1,284 0 0 
Ryder 1,089 0 0 
For alterations and additions to a house at Thames 
Ditton, for Mr. M, Abrahams. Mr, H. H. Collins, 
architect :— 
ROE OF OE centtiniecneciicnbaamenaes £1,399 0 0 
Newman & Mannm..................0008 1,386 0 0 
COM as... crsersesoesesicarecreresasiee 1,207 0 0 
Sharpington & Coles ..........0408 1,04 0 0 
PRNAGS vise ttetatninasemnarsinsicn 085 0 0 























